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Hidden 


Values 


Brownhoist Products 


Brownhoist builds loco- 
motive cranes, buckets, 
monorail trolleys, chain 
conveyors, belt conveyors, 
bridge cranes, heavy dock 
machinery, and other 
material handling 
equipment. 


Literature on request 





O attempt to learn the quality of 

the products manufactured with- 

in the walls of a busy industrial 
plant by merely looking at the outside 
would be impossible and ridiculous. No 
more so, however, than to attempt to 
judge the dependability of a locomotive 
crane by merely looking at it. 


Far down in the heart of every crane 
pearing the Brownhoist name lies the 
secret of its quality and dependability. 
Built into every part of every Brown- 
hoist is something that even the 
shrewdest buyer cannot detect by 
casual observation. This is the careful 
choice of materials and the precision 
of design and manufacture. 


The Brownhoist name-plate on a 


locomotive crane is not only a guar- 
antee of fine materials but it also means 
that to these materials has been added 
a manufacturing skill of the highest 
order. Nowhere, on work of this type, 
will you find more accurate machine 
work or more exacting carein assembly. 


To make locomotive cranes of better 
quality, greater dependability and a 
longer useful life are the ideals toward 
which Brownhoist is constantly work- 
ing. The measure of success attained 
is best evidenced by the records for 
dependability and economy of opera- 
tion that have been made by Brown- 
hoist cranes on all kinds of work. 


If you are interested in the economi- 
cal handling of materials, just write us. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 
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Presidential Years 


HAT are we to infer from the recent broadsides 

proclaiming and proving that the generally ac- 
cepted conviction that a presidential year means poor 
business is both false and foolish? L. P. Ayers, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Co., a statistician of 
national reputation, and Congressman Martin L. Davey 
have separately and independently hit that old theory 
a bump. We have never had a shred of belief in the 
theory that presidential years made or unmade busi- 
ness or that changes in administration have a tangible 
influence on the business cycle. It is good to have it 
proved, however. Perhaps when we have more busi- 
nessmen with trained minds mixing in the political 
game there will be less resort to such old adages that 
one party cr the other brings prosperity just because 
a good crop in a presidential year following a poor 
erop may re-elect the party in power. 

Since 1880, it seems, there have been five lean presi- 
dential years and five fat ones. Colonel Ayers’ indexes 
show the presidential year has an even break as be- 
tween above and below normal. Now there is much talk 
these days about the influence of the coming presiden- 
tial year on a new coal-wage contract for next April. 
Just what influence can it have? 

In the first place the influence, if any, must be pro- 
nounced and exerted in advance, because the negotia- 
tions open in January to renew a contract that expires 
with the end of March. At that time the political as- 
pects of 1924 will still be in flux. Conventions are 
months away, policies in the making, Congress a 
Roman arena for bloc fights. Now it is granted that 
the powers that be, and perhaps as well those that 
hope to be, would be in a sorry plight were they to be 
obliged to stage a presidential campaign under such 
stress as the coal strike produced in the summer of 
1922. One can well imagine that the administration 
would gladly have such a contest postponed. The mem- 
ory of the ineffectiveness of Washington in the 1922 
conflict is altogether too fresh to invite a repetition. 

What brings about a strike? Is political influence 
any more likely to avoid or postpone such an event than 
to bring prosperity or decree depression, raise a bumper 
crop or introduce plague or drought? Hardly. An 
overheated imagination might picture some power be- 
hind whispering to the coal operators that there must 
be nothing to ruffle the calm sea of 1924 prosperity, and 
directing that they go forth and give the union miners 
whatsoever they may demand, but coal operators don’t 
throw their business away after that fashion. No one 
supposes either that the United Mine Workers will 
listen to advice from Washington in 1924 any more 
than in 1922. Their course of action. like all organized 
labor’s course in the country, is not dependent on party 
politics. The miners will strike or refrain from strik- 
ing at the dictation of no political group. 

No, the government or the party cannot by edict or 





by pressure control this situation. Whatever infiuence 
the fact of a presidential year may have on labor re- 
lations in soft coal will flow from the natural conser- 
vatism of individuals who would shrink from stirring 
up more trouble than is already in prospect. The great- 
est hope for peace in coal in 1924 lies in the very 
evident desire of both parties to avoid a dispute, and 
in no wise is to be attributed to the magic influence of 
a presidential year. 





Business Statistics 


OW much of the stability that has characterized 
business this year is to be attributed to sounder 
knowledge of the course of industry cannot be ascer- 
tained with precision. The better knowledge afforded 
by the regular collection of trade information by the 
Department of Commerce and published through the 
Survey of Current Business has met with the hearty 
approval of industry. The steady drive for continuous 
operation, the mitigation of unemployment and the 
softening of alternate booms and slumps, in which 
Herbert Hoover has been the outstanding leader, is 
bearing fruit. Beyond doubt what Mr. Hoover did in 
1923 is more largely responsible for the even tenor 
of soft-coal production this year than any other factor. 
It must be remembered that all the results so far 
obtained have been from statistics voluntarily supplied. 
The trade associations have been encouraged to co- 
operate with the government. In view of the decree 
recently entered in the Tile Manufacturers case by 
which the field of these voluntary trade reports is 
greatly restricted, if not indeed reduced to the request 
of some government department, there is raised the 
larger question as to whether the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not directed toward the total ex- 
tinguishment of trade-association effort. Some would 
devise a method of forcing a showdown between the 
policies of the departments of Justice and Commerce, 
but there is the fear that if the question of legality 
were raised there would inevitably follow a period of 
uncertainty that would be sure to wreck what even 
now is left and thus remove the few props that busi- 
ness has. 

The coal industry, save for the incomplete co-opera- 
tion now afforded the Geological Survey, is at a stand- 
still in the statistical field. Groups here and there are 
seeking a way of increasing the effort on a voluntary 
basis. The sentiment in favor of making all participate 
is strengthened by the knowledge that altogether too 
many coal men are seemingly opposed to any form of 
publicity of accounts. From a purely selfish business 
standpo‘nt the coal industry, particularly the soft-coal 
industry. needs more current information as to its gen- 
eral condition. If it is not willing to undertake volun- 
tary even though incomplete reporting, it must always 


face attempts to compel the collection of these data.. 
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It is agreed that there is little or no legal ground on 
which the government can compel such reports, but it 
must not be forgotten that time can remedy that re- 
missness in the law. 





A Lesson in Power-Plant Design 


HERE are two aspects to the subject of power 

generation of vital interest to coal men: The cost 
of power to them as consumers, and the decreased de- 
mand for coal as efficiency in its use mounts. The 
direction of movement today is toward utilization at 
mine power plants of what otherwise would be waste 
and the demand from distant power plants for the 
higher grade fuel. 

The power-plant engineer who visited the recent 
Power Show held in New York has gone back to his 
work with a new vision of the future. The time once 
was when the power plant was laid out and erected with 
no thought of the efficiency with which the plant was 
to operate. This was a question which was supposed 
to depend more upon the ideas of the operating organi- 
zation than the equipment put into the plant. Power 
plants were built and experimentation carried on after- 
ward. Today every detail of the plant and its operation 
is figured out first and every item and piece of equip- 
ment must fit into the plan for most efficient operation. 
Long before the plant produces power close approxi- 
mate operating data are available. 

The most uninitiated engineer could not help but be 
impressed with two important facts as he viewed the 
Power Show exhibits. The first is that the generation 
of power is developing into a highly specialized industry 
with hundreds and thousands of pieces of apparatus 
designed to obtain the highest degree of efficiency in the 
handling and burning of all kinds of fuel. The second 
important fact is the rapid stride made in the utiliza- 
tion of the small sizes of coal. Stokers, pulverizers, 
furnaces, boilers all are being adapted and perfected 
for the utilization of what we have always considered 
waste. With the perfection of this equipment and ad- 
vancement in control and metering accessories we are 
seeing the power plant revolutionized. Power plants 
now ten years old are obsolete and must go to the scrap 
heap unless revamped. 








Keep an Eagle Eye on Mine Supplies 


HERE is a more or less exact level at which every 

coal mine’s stock of supplies should be maintained. 
Keeping it there is more of an art than many a veteran 
mining official may imagine. And because he does not 
imagine it he also probably never thinks of computing 
the cost of carrying too much stock—or too little. Yet 
all the while his company may be paying heavily for 
this omission. 

The generous habit of buying a gross of brake shoes 
at a time, even though it takes a year to use that many, 
simply means that a certain number of dollars that 
might be working elsewhere for a mine company are 
kept “frozen” in brake shoes. This loss might be 
greater than the discount obtained by quantity buying. 
Who knows, if nobody in the company takes the trouble 
to figure out after a time study of brake-shoe consump- 
tion by that particular company? 

On the other hand, penurious buying, aimed to prevent 
the loss of capital working value, might reduce the stock 
of brake shoes too low. This would not only deprive 
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the company of the quantity-purchase discount but 
also might easily cause the tie-up of equipment waiting 
for shoes. Here again a loss would ensue, so that the 
total loss would be greater than that caused by over- 
stocking. This situation is applicable to almost any 
line of supplies in the whole stock at a mine. The 
subject. is worthy of closest study, especially by those 
operators who have never delegated a good man to make 
a careful survey of the problem as it applies to each 
particular property. 

One authority says the cost of carrying excess and 
obsolete stock in this country amounts to as much ag 
3 per cent a month, which means $360 a year on every 
$1,000 invested in stock! Mr. Hutchings, in his article 
in this issue, points to this astonishing expert opinion 
and urges mining men to watch their stock turnover, 
to protect the supplies on hand from depreciation, and 
to find out what their excess stock losses are. It is 
sound counsel. 





West Virginia and New York 


N ATTRACTIVE little booklet, excellent propa- 
ganda, favorable and unfavorable, truthful yet not 
recriminative, broad minded and convincing, has been 
written by Phil M. Conley, managing director of the 
American Constitutional Association, Charleston, W. 
Va., an organization on which serves Governor E. F. 
Morgan and I. C. White, the well known geologist of 
Morgantown, W. Va., and several representative citizens 
of West Virginia towns. The book is entitled “Life in a 
West Virginia Coal Field,” and it studies conditions in 
fifty-eight Kanawha and Coal River villages. 

Reading it, one feels disposed to wonder if the peo- 
ple of New York do not need some counter propaganda 
to spread about the valleys of the Kanawha and Coal 
River. So much has been written about its bandits, 
its robberies, murders and arson, its night life, tango 
lizards and giddy whirl of fashion, its mayors and 
aldermen, the high death rate on the city streets, the 
squalor of its tenements, its cold-blooded capitalists 
and its bucket shops, its missing children, its loveless 
homes and its divorces, its illicit bars and its dope 
fiends, its crowded schools and its not-too-clean politics, 
that it also needs a vindicator. 

It surely needs to convince the inhabitants from 
Charleston to Thurmond and to Raleigh and beyond that 
the people of New York really are home-loving, indus- 
trious and dependable, with self-respecting homes, a 
happy, kindly even religious folk, the kind of men and 
women whom to know is to like, whom to meet is to 
trust. They need ta undo the work of the moving- 
picture houses and the press, which takes almost porno- 
graphic delight in ferreting out evil rather than virtue. 

We propose therefore that the American Constitu- 
tional Association survey New York also and deliver 
for. the denizens of that city that same unvarnished 
tale that they have written of the coal fields contiguous 
to Charleston. For New Yorkers also are traduced 
and misunderstood. Their evil all report, their good 
qualities few recall. 

Yes, they need Phil Conley to come to their rescue 
and let the world know that after all is said New York 
City is as good as Kanawha, Fayette, Boone, Raleigh, 
Logan and Putnam counties in West Virginia and that 
having a larger and so a more adequate police force 
it has a better, if indeed not any too complete, a hold 
over its small but active criminal population. 
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| Rothcrham Rescue Station. Rotherham, England. 











Coal Mining Institute Seeks 


Cure for Frequently Recurrent Mine Explosions 


Ryan Gives an Account of His European Trip— Ashley Seeks 
Simplification of Coal Standards and Holbrook a Standardization of 
Mining Equipment—Chester Describes Air-Conditioning Apparatus 


sessions of the Coal Mining Institute of America in 

its meeting of Dec. 19-21 in Pittsburgh and vicin- 
ity was the thought of safety provisions against the 
recurrence of the many mine explosions which recently 
have caused a large loss of life. The study concluded 
with a visit to the U. S. Bureau of Mines’ Experimental 
Mine, where a test explosion gave once again conclusive 
evidence of the dangers of coal dust. 

Alterations to the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, in the downtown section of Pitts- 
burgh, which for several years has been the meeting 
place of the Coal Mining Institute of America, shifted 
this year’s sessions to the lecture hall in the building 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. On the first day about 
100 men attended the morning session and 250 men the 
afternoon session. H. D. (“Joe”) Mason, secretary and 
treasurer, reported that the institute has been swelled 
to an enrollment of 2,631 members by the addition of 
543 new members, 180 of whom were obtained by Presi- 
dent Richard Maize. He reported that the bank bal- 
ance was $2,139.78 including $1,000 in Liberty bonds. 
The total expenditure during the year was $5,112.03. 
The tellers declared that M. D. Cooper was elected 
president and Nicholas Evans, Richard Maize and Dr. 
E. A. Holbrook were elected vice-presidents for 1924. 
The vote also showed that H. D. Mason had been elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

After a brief address from the president, Richard 
Maize, in which he gave his ideas as to “What is the 
matter with the coal business,” Dr. George H. Ashley, 
state geologist, of Harrisburg, Pa., delivered an address 
on “A Practical Classification for the World’s Coals,” 


Gs through and through in every part of the 


in which he assumed 7 per cent as the normal ash and 
divided the coals according to their percentages of 
fixed carbon, equating those portions of the coal which 
were not ash to 93 per cent. He classifies the coals 
according to their carbon content, each class covering 
a variation of 7 per cent in that content. Thus 
midvolite was 63 per cent of carbon, and the classes 
above and below are lovolite, with 70 per cent of carbon, 
and hivolite, with 56 per cent. 

The various classes of coal according to Mr. Ashley 
are anthracite, semi-anthracite, loorvalite, lovalite, mid- 
volite, hivolite, hiervolite, moistvolite, himoistite and 
lignite. A committee was appointed to confer with Mr. 
Ashley relative to the preparation of a coal classifi- 
cation, the membership of which is as follows: A. C. 
Fieldner, U. S. Bureau of Mines; W. E. Fohl, consulting 
engineer; A. R. Pollock, general manager, Ford Col- 
lieries Co.; E. A. Holbrook, dean, School of Mines, State 
College, Pa.; F. B. Lockhart, coal broker, and J. J. 
Rutledge, chief mining engineer, Maryland Bureau of 
Mines. 

In the discussion Dr. Ashley was asked if analyses 
could be used to identify seams and he replied most 
unqualifiedly “No,” because the analysis of any seam 
varies greatly from place to place. W. L. Affelder asked 
why the coal in the upper part of the Pittsburgh seam 
is higher in sulphur than in the lower part. Dr. Ashley 
said he believed the cause of the phenomenon is 
leaching. 

In answer to a question by W. E. Fohl as to whether 
coal can be classified as to caking qualities he said that 
actual test was required to determine that property. 
Dr. Fieldner approved of the simplicity of Dr. Ashley’s 
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classification, as no figuring was needed in making use 
of it. He asked if the moisture content taken is that 
found in the coal when received, Mr. Ashley replying 
that for court cases it would be necessary to establish 
some standard specific method of determining the mois- 
ture content of the coal. 

The first query in the question box was, “Does dyna- 
mite exert a greater force downward or does it exert 
the same force equally in all directions?” It was 
quickly answered, Jesse K. Johnson, of Bolivar, Pa., 
leading the discussion. 

W. L. Affelder asked if tests have been made to deter- 
mine the relative directions of force. C. S. Jones 
answered that dynamite in exploding acts equally in all 
directions. J. E. Crawshaw, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, referred to Dr. Monroe’s tests in which blocks 
of compressed guncotton were detonated on and under 
iron plates. The same results were obtained in either 
case. Dynamite produced the same relative effect in 
blocks of lead regardless of its position with respect 
to the sides of the cube. 

Dr. E. A. Holbrook, of Pennsylvania State College, 
explained to the meeting the work of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, formed in New 
York to standardize materials and practices (1) in gen- 
eral engineering, (2) at sea and (3) in the mines. He 
said that the national engineering societies are behind 
the move. The purpose of his committee is to study 
and formulate rules for explosives, underground elec- 
trical systems, safety lamps, etc. 

As chairman of the committee on the correlation of 
mining materials and practices, he invited the institute 
to appoint a committee of two to work with his com- 
mittee. Its main aim is to set standards of safety. 
The committee appointed consisted of Thomas A. 
Mather, state mine inspector of Tyrone, Pa., and Rush 
N. Hosler, superintendent, Pennsylvania Rating Bureau, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., with Dr. E. A. Holbrook as 
chairman. 

J. T. Ryan then read his paper on “Some Observa- 
tions on Mining in Europe,” using about a hundred 

















JOHN T. RYAN 
Mr. Ryan came back from Europe convinced that that continent 
was on the right track in advocating and enforcing the stone- 
dusting of mine entries. 
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lantern slides. He laid much stress on the safety 
methods of Europe, especially in regard to the avoid- 
ance of coal-dust explosions. He said: 

“One of the outstanding safety measures in Great 
Britain and France is corrective of the hazard of coal- 
dust explosions. This subject has been given much 
attention and study by their technical and research 
men. Their investigations have determined that it is 
impossible and impractical under their conditions to 
render coal dust inert by wetting, and these conclusions 
were the basis of general regulations effective July, 
1920, in Great Britain, which are as follows: 

“(a) That the roof, floor and sides of the roadways, 
to within 10 yd. of the working face in dry and dusty 
mines shall be treated with incombustible dust, so as to 
insure that, throughout, the mixture does not contain 
more than 50 per cent of combustible matter; or 

(b) They shall be so treated with water as to assure 
the dust being always combined with 30 per cent, by 
weight, of water in an intimate admixture.” 

“Rapid compliance with the provision has been given 
and, in consequence, in many instances roads are being 
stone-dusted right up to the working face. In my 
opinion it will be impossible for an explosion, once initi- 
ated, to extend any great distance in any mine com- 
plying with this regulation. The mine inspectors check 
up the condition of the dust by taking samples from the 
roadways, which samples are then analyzed by the 
Mines Research Testing Station. 

“In France, regulations are somewhat similar, except 
that the dust must contain 70 per cent of incombustible 
matter, as against 50 per cent in the British regula- 
tions. 

“Our practice in this country at the present time has 
been to depend upon wetting or humidification. In 
Europe they do not think this is dependable enough. 
There is one good reason, however, why they cannot 
resort to humidification in many of their deep mines, 
and that is the temperature, for at the present time it 
is about at the limit in which men can work. The tem- 
perature in some of the mines runs from 75 to 85 deg., 
and if air that warm were highly humidified, it would 
be impossible for men to work in it. 

“Another important safety precaution taken in those 
European countries is the almost exclusive use of closed 
lights. In Great Britain in 1922, with 921,737 men 
employed underground, there were in use 584,404 flame 
safety lamps, 294,593 electric hand lamps and about 
2,000 electric cap lamps. The British were slow to take 
up the electric lamp, but they are now rapidly replacing 
the flame lamp, and the electric cap lamp is just begin- 
ning to come into favor, and Scotland is the country 
that is showing this sign of progress. 

“Rescue apparatus and mine-rescue training is made 
compulsory by regulation in all of these European coun- 
tries, and in Great Britain these regulations date back 
to 1913. Briefly, they require that all coal mines and 
all oil-shale mines shall have the protection of approved 
rescue apparatus and trained brigades. Each mine may 
have its own individual rescue station, the number of 
men to be trained being regulated by the number of 
employees, or a group of companies may combine to 
form a central rescue station, the requirements being 
that this station maintain a permanent rescue corps 
which will serve all mines within a radius of ten miles 
from the station. The central rescue station is popular 
and most of the mines operate under such protection.” 

In the discussion of the paper Mr. Ryan was asked 
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if rock dusting couid be used to advantage in the United 
States as it is in Europe. Mr. Ryan replied, ‘Abso- 
lutely.” He said that the argument for stone dusting 
was well exemplified by the conditions at the mines of 
a company in an arid region of this country. There a 
complicated humidification system had been installed 
which will cost 29c. per ton of coal mined. Rock dust- 
ing would not cost more than 5c. per ton. 

Question 2, “Which type of safety lamp wick gives a 
flame that is the more sensitive to gas—the flat or the 
round wick?” being presented, J. W. Paul, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, remarked that with 23 per cent of 
gas the round wick and with 3 to 4 per cent the flat wick 
gave the better showing. At low percentages there was 
no difference. 

Question 3, “Is radio proving of any practical use in 
coal mining or for mine rescue work?” was answered 
by J. Jackowsky, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Mr. 
Jackowsky said that the telephone was a satisfactory 
way of transmitting messages except after an explo- 
sion, and it was hoped that radio might be developed 
to serve in its place under these conditions, but prac- 
tically none of the present apparatus is sufficiently 
moisture- and water-proof for continuous exposure to 
the mine atmosphere. 

A radio receiving set that had been left underground 
for about six hours became exceedingly inefficient. The 
Bureau of Mines has been using (1) ground-conduction 
methods; (2) induction signaling of both high and low 
frequencies; (3) wired radio over underground power 
and telephone lines, trolley wires, rails and pipes; (4) 
radio; and (5) electrical geophone and auxiliary sig- 
nal equipment. In Mr. Jackowsky’s opinion wired radio 
utilizing compressed-air or water piping, car rails, etc., 
as the conducting media is to be preferred. Dirt and 
water over these conductors and numerous breaks on 
the metallic circuit do not prevent the transmission of 
signals. 

At the banquet in the evening speeches were made by 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, Captain Irving O’Hay and a 
comedian representing himself as the Hon. Abe Potash, 
a coal operator of Brunswick, N. J. The addresses were 
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unusually notable, Captain O’Hay especially ingratiat- 
ing himself with his audience. 

At the morning session of Dec. 20 W. E. Fohl, as 
chairman, opened up the meeting with a discussion of 
question 4, “What precautions should be taken in the 
installation of an electrically driven exhaust fan at a 
mine giving off methane, to prevent the gas in the 
return air from becoming ignited by the motor when 
re-establishing ventilation after the fan has_ been 
stopped for a sufficient time to allow the mine to fill up 
with gas?” The report of this important and lengthy 
discussion will appear in next week’s issue. 

The next question was: ‘‘What is the practical limit 
to the splitting of air currents?” D. N. Hubbell, 
mining instructor, said that the splitting should be 
done so as to supply at least the legal quantity of air 
to each split but also so as to afford each split enough 
air to prevent harmful accumulations of deleterious 
gases. Within these limita- 
tions he would advise as 
much splitting as possible, as 
splitting reduced the resist- 
ance of the air. 

The sixth question was: 
“What changes in roof, bot- 
tom and coal are met when 
approaching a fault?” Joseph 
Williams, state inspector at 
Altoona, Pa., said that pet- 
rified wood often was found 
when approaching faults in 
the First Coal Basin and Dr. 
Thiessen requested that such 
finds be sent to him. Much 
petrified wood is found in 
Europe but in the United 
States such material was unusual. He would be much 
pleased to have an opportunity to examine it. Mr. 
Williams was of the opinion that the wood was of a date 
much more recent than the coal which was faulted. 

Speaking of “faults” of erosion, or wants, R. D. Hall 
said that as they were excavated in the seam they often 
were accompanied by drift matter which had lodged as 
drift wood even now does at the bank of a stream. This 
drift has later been filled with shales or sands and as a 
result the coal is covered by material filled with vege- 
table matter. This material gave a most uncertain 
roof and he recalled a man being killed in a heading 
purposely driven narrow toward a want. The material 
which fell was full of the imprints of ferns. He had 
noted that as a rule in a certain want the ferns lay, 
not as they had fallen, with the maximum diameters 
in all directions, but as they had been rearranged by 
the stream, with their major axes in the direction of 
stream flow. 

He added that at this particular want the coal at one 
place suddenly thickened from 3 to 6 ft., as if the bed 
of peat had been torn away bodily and dislodged, land- 
ing entire on the top of another area of eroded peat. 
Without attempting any accuracy he thought the area 
of the displaced and deposited peat block would cover 
roughly an acre. 

Joseph J. Walsh, Secretary of Mines, State of Penn- 
sylvania, then addressed the institute on “Mine Fires 
and Some Methods of Extinguishing Them.” He 
advocated the use of flue gas as cooled in a tubular 
cooler and then sprayed by falling water. He said the 





W. E. FOHL 
Consulting mining engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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purpose was to 
supply so much 
incombust ible 
gas that no air 
could enter the 
fire area. He 
believed this to 
be possible if 
the right pre- 
cautions were 
taken to close 
in all openings 
as far as could 
be arranged. He 
advocated clos- 














ing the return 

first and never 

the intake. He 

said that there JOSEPH J. WALSH 

had been Secretary of Mines, State of Pennsyl- 
vania; advocate of flue gas for extinguish- 

twenty - seven ing mine fires. 

coal crop fires 


in the anthracite regions; one was sixty years old, one 
twenty years. However old they might be, none of them 
had hitherto been extinguished and many means had 
been tried in every instance—flooding, direct fighting 
and sealing. One mine was sealed for eighteen years 
and no sign of any fire remained till an attempt was 
made once again to enter the fire area. The fire that 
had slumbered for years then awoke again and soon 
raged as menacingly as ever. He declared that, with 
100 per cent excess air in the furnace, flue gas contain- 
ing 5 per cent of oxygen could be generated, and in such 
an atmosphere no fire would continue to burn. 

In the afternoon session of Dec. 20, Thomas Chester, 
Mining Engineer, American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., 
read a paper entitled “New Data Concerning the 
Humidification of Mine Air,” in which he described the 
Lide method of conditioning air and driving the air 
thus treated by an auxiliary fan into the intake entry 
fan drift would have to be concrete. 

The conditioned air is at the temperature of the mine 
and fully saturated at that temperature. Mr. Chester 
said that the conditioning of air had been proved pos- 
sible in the manufacture of matches, where the heads 
were dried in a factory the air of which had been 
conditioned. It had also been used in motion-picture 
film factories. 

Questioned as to the cost, he said that an installation 
to condition 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute would 
cost, including the fan but exclusive of the second drift 
opening, about $3,000. The operating charge would be 
equivalent to the cost of about 0.6 ton of coal per hour 
plus the labor involved, which would be small. In addi- 
tion there would be the power involved in driving a 
10-hp. motor, which would be ample, as the water gage 
needed to drive the air through the conditioning appa- 
ratus would be about 3 in. 

Mr. Chester said that stone dusting the entries would 
not solve the problem of making a mine safe, for the 
fine dust tended to settle not in the main entries but 
rather in places where the current was relatively slug- 
gish. The high-speed currents dried the mine and also 
carried the dust. Thus in the more quiet places the 
finest and most dangerous dust was constantly being 
deposited. 

Asked whether it would be necessary to concrete the 
fan drift he replied that no great heat was required at 
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any place and consequently the natural strata did not 
tend to disintegrate. For this reason no part of the 
fan drift would have to be concreted. 

He also said there would be no fog if the tempera- 
ture of the conditioned area was kept continuously at 
60 deg., for it would then be at the temperature of the 
mine itself. This would not wet down the mine, for the 
air would never be supersaturated, but it would pre- 
vent the mine once wetted down and containing natural 
moisture from drying out. 

Should the pressure of the fan of the conditioning 
apparatus be made high enough to compel the air to 
leave by the portal of the mine, this air, being cooled 
in winter by the outside air, would cause a fog at the 
drift or shaft mouth. The same fog would be caused 
there as at the chimney of the main fan, but as it would 
be a surface fog it would not occasion inconvenience. 

He declared that when no men were in the mine the 
air could be conditioned to a temperature of 75 deg. 
In that case a fog would be formed, as the mine would 
not sustain such a temperature. Under these circum- 
stances the mine would become wet with water dripping 
from the air. It might be well to condition the air at 
this higher temperature out of working hours. 

J. W. Paul said that the injury to the roof by the 
crude methods of moistening usually adopted was due 
not so much to the heat as to the changes in tempera- 
ture, which caused the roof at one time to expand and 
at another time to contract. 

He added that even where the air was incompletely 
saturated it had been found that droppers and glob- 
ules of water appeared in the roof. These globules 
were frequently ascribed to water deposited by con- 
densation, but he believed that in most cases, as the air 
was not saturated, they came from the moisture of the 
workings themselves. Edward Steidle believed that 
rock dusting might profitably be used in connection 
with some such process of air conditioning as Mr. 
Chester had described. 

Under the leadership of Nicholas Evans, state mine 
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inspector, of Johnstown, Pa., three questions were con- 
sidered. The first of these was: ‘Where does the most 
dangerous dust lie—on floor, ribs or timbers?” 

One of the members connected with the Keystone 
Coal Co. said that he had sprinkled his roadways day 
and night and still they were not as damp as he would 
wish. He thought the haulageway dust the most 
menacing of any. R. E. Kirk said that since the Gates 
disaster the H. C. Frick Coke Co. had classified its 
mines into dusty and non-dusty mines, and in the for- 
mer allowed no shooting off the solid and required that 
the room be sprinkled before cutting, before shooting 
and after shooting. 

J. O. Durkee said that at the mines of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. the dust at the face was the cause of the 
greatest apprehension. Water cars and the sprinkling 
of coal cars took good care of the haulageways, but the 
rooms were kept free from dry and dangerous dust 
only with difficulty. In many of these, pipes had been 
carried to the working faces, and as a result the officials 
at the mine were able to keep the dust wet. 

Someone from the Oak Creek Mine, Routt County, 
Colorado, described the conditions at that mine, where 
the men could not see one another’s light across a 40-ft. 
face. Now by the use of a sprinkling line on the cutter 
bar the dust is satisfactorily wet down so that it is 
no longer dangerous. 

Nicholas Evans much regretted that any one should 
have invented the use of the word “sprinkling”? because 
“drowning” the dust was what was intended. Mr. Paul 
said that as the finer dust was the more sensitive to 
explosion it was the kind most to be feared. It lodged 


in gobs and on timbers and was exceedingly dangerous. 


The dust on the lower half of the mine rib in steep 
and mule-haulage roads and especially on those that 
were wet was relatively harmless. In fact in some 
mines the ribs are splashed with mud for some distance 
from the floor. It must be remembered that two one- 
hundredths of an ounce of coal dust per cubic foot of 
entry will be enough to make an explosive mixture of 
coal dust and air. This much dust would just cover 
a silver quarter. 

The British requirement of 30 per cent of water in 
a place which did not have to be sprinkled was a re- 
quirement with which few sections of any mine could 
comply. All the recent explosions in Great Britain 
have been in damp places, and these have been stopped 
only where shale dust areas have been reached. 

Question 9: “What are the most common causes of 
the ignition of gas in coal mines?” was answered by 

















REAR VIEW, NEW RESCUE STATION, LENS, FRANCE 
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J. J. Rutledge 
and J. W. Paul 
by saying “Open 
lights.” Mr. Paul 
gave the result 
of seventeen 
years’ experi- 
ence. He showed 
that 2,400 had 
been killed and 
400 injured by 
explosions due 
to open lights, 
120 killed by ex- 
plosions due to 
the ignition of 
gas or dust by 
explosives, 500 
killed by gas 
that was ignited by safety lamps which were either 
defective or unlocked, and 400 by ignitions of gas or 
dust by electric arcs. Two hundred men had been killed 
by explosions due to ignition of gas by men who were 
smoking or preparing to smoke. He said that all open 
lights should be abolished. 

A spirited discussion arose as to Question 10: “How 
tight should posts be set in rooms and entries?” Craw- 
ford Wilson remarked that the height of the seam, the 
nature of the overburden and the pitch had much to do 
with the problem. He believed that props should not 
be set too tight but certainly should be set sufficiently 
snug that they would not be knocked out. 

Edward E. Girod, state inspector, of Masontown, Pa., 
remarked that some persons put in props so tight that 
they were almost broken by the strain of setting. Some 
men put up a prop and fail to make it tight, expecting 
later to wedge it tight or hoping it will get tight later. 
That also is wrong, as someone or something may cause 
it to fall, with consequent injury. 

Still it is dangerous to prop a roof that has sagged 
or drawn, so as to lift the rock. The strain of forcing 
the rock back into place may cause it to break. It 
would be more permissible to post solid rock tightly. 
He recalls a case where a foreman was extending a side- 
track and making the roadway wide for that purpose. 

The foreman put a row of extremely tight posts up 
the center of the roadway. Mr. Girod warned him of 
the consequences. Some time after about 180 carloads 
of rock were removed and about 200 more were lying 
in the roadway. The props had broken the drawslate. 

About 200 members attended the demonstration of 
Dec. 21 at the U. S. Bureau of Mines’ Experimental 
Mine, Bruceton, Pa. An explosion of dust from the 
West Kentucky Coal Co.’s No. 9 mine was successfully 
produced by a blown-out shot in which 4 lb. of black 
powder was used. The tunnel was provided with 1 lb. 
of the dust described per lineal foot of entry, 20 per 
cent of the dust passing a 200-mesh screen. The flame 
shot 400 ft. beyond the dust bed, but was stopped by a 
Rice barrier. No gas was present to aid ignition. 

A test was made to show that permissible explosives 
used in proper quantity will not ignite dust. Powder 
was tested also with the ballistic pendulum. Another 
test showed how a keg of black powder could be ignited 
by contact with electricity, and another exhibited the 
fact that coal dust blown into the air may be ignited by 
an ordinary flame. 
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Advocated that the air entering the mine 
be conditioned as to moisture and tempera- 
ture so that it would keep the mine wet yet 
free from fog. 
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It Is Easy to Waste Money on Mine Supplies 


Buying More Stock Than Is Needed and Allowing It to Depre- 
ciate on Hand a Costly Leak in Many Organizations—Computing 
That Cost a Little-Known Science But Worthy ot Close Attention 


BY NEILL HUTCHINGS 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HAT is the cost of carrying a stock of supplies 

W at a coal mine? And, more important, what is 
the cost of carrying too much of such stock? 

Here is one of the important cost elements of business, 
yet it is a little-known element because it is rather in- 
tangible and difficult to put into figures. Many a wide- 
awake mine manager gets 
a more or less definite 


a coal mine is its manager’s pocketbook. He wouldn’t 
buy until he had to. 

But it had many objectionable features. One month’s 
cost was charged with materials used in later months. 
Such a plan destroyed comparative cost value. It really 
meant that only yearly costs reflected facts. A man 
could not tell what his 
cost would be from month 








idea of whether he has 
on hand too many ma- 
chine parts, too much 
wire rope and the like, 
by watching turnover. 
But even a live manager 
may not realize how much 
the company suffers by 
losing the working value 
of dollars expended for 
dead material. Nobody 
has worked out an exact 
system for him to follow. 


Ce 





FIND OUT 


Does your mining company lose $360 every year 
on every $1,000 invested in mine supplies in 
stock? In this article an authority is quoted by 
Mr. Hutchings as saying that this astonishing 
rate of loss is suffered by many a concern. The 
fact that few mine managers know what their 
dead-stock losses are is reason enough to con- 
vince them that they should find out. 

are suggestions here to guide them. 


to month and so he never 
knew exactly the relation 
of his income to outgo 
for any given month. 
This older plan has been 
supplanted by a generally 
modern one founded on the 
principle that monthly 
cost should be charged 
only with materials ac- 
tually consumed and used 
in that month. It is the 
better plan of the two. 


There 

















but it is worth while for 
every mining company to 
study the matter. An illuminating statement on this 
subject was made recently by a man who since the 
close of the war has engaged in reducing and liquidat- 
ing the inventories of one of the largest concerns in 
our country. He says the cost of carrying money in 
excess and undesirable stores and supplies rather than 
in active business amounts to as much as 3 per cent 
per month! This is 36 per cent a year and means that 
for every dollar’s worth of supplies bought and kept 
for a year, 36c. is lost. For every $100 worth the loss 
is $36; for every $1,000 worth, $360, and so on. This 
cost is made up of such factors as the earning power 
of a dollar actively employed in the business, losses 
from depreciation, obsolescence, shrinkage, expense of 
handling, caretaking, watching, renting, accounting. In 
addition, there is the cost of added storage room for 
surplus material and the waste in use which naturally 
comes from having plenty to draw on, thus dulling the 
exercise of economical use of supplies and materials. 

This man probably has come very close to computing 
the cost of carrying dead stock. If he has, then no 
doubt many concerns are losing big money. For an 
inventory devoid of surplus, obsolete or excess mate- 
rial is hard to find nowadays. 

There are two schools of thought regarding the 
charging of supplies and materials to mine costs. One, 
which is the older method, is to charge cost with 
materials as they are purchased. In this plan there is 
no inventory of stock on hand. Everything is charged 
out. Many of the older men in the mining game re- 
member when this plan was general. A man thought 
twice before he signed an order for a carload of costly 
supplies. He knew his cost would have to stand it. 
This was the plan’s best feature, for the cost sheet of 


Still its practice value 
has certainly been les- 
sened by the fact that mine managers who always pay 
chief attention to the cost sheet have paid too little 
heed to the volume of cash tied up in stock. 

This modern plan requires a stock inventory. lt 
has been, and always will be, the most natural thing 
in the world for the operator of a mine to insist that 
his storekeeper keep on hand all the things the mine 
will need, not only for current operations but for every 
conceivable emergency. He feels about his storehouse 
stock like the man in Texas used to feel about his gun. 
He did not need it often, but when he did need it he 
needed it bad. So under this method stocks grow. 
Instead of ordering one or two pieces of repair parts 
the buyer orders a half dozen. Maybe they come a. 
little cheaper that way. Instead of one month’s supply 
the storekeeper is told he had better order two, the 
excuse being “We will use it anyway and you’d better 
keep plenty on hand.” This plan as a rule soon ac- 
cumulates some excess, surplus, semi-obsolete and even 
worthless stock on hand. 

Yet this plan is right. Cost should be charged only 
with the materials used in each cost period. It is 
the correct principle. But it does mean eternal vigil- 
ance over plant requirements carried in inventory. 
What is really needed to make the plan more nearly 
perfect is a definite system of ascertaining the cost of 
carrying stock. 

Calculating turnover is a good way of getting at stock 
carrying costs but this process involves innumerable 
factors, such as proximity to market, seasonal require- 
ments and variations in market prices as affecting pur- 
chases; so turnover is, after all, only a rough guide. 

Applied common sense is the essential thing. By this 
is meant the use of common sense to determine how 
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much stock of this and that shall be carried. Some- 
where in every mining concern big enough there is a 
man with this kind of sense. Applied common sense 
simply means putting him at work on the problem. 
He is the fellow who sooner or later will prove what a 
dollar invested in dead stock costs. This fellow will 
show how poor a guide turnover is, by proving that in 
a majority of stocks 75 per cent of disbursement value 
is for material representing less than 25 per cent of 
total stock. He will do more than that. He will search 
out the excess and surplus and scrap it or sell it. By 
hard work he will determine, item by item, the lowest 
possible limit to carry without hurting operations. 
That really will be the cream of his work, for it is the 
only practical thing to do. 

An operator can not set an average cost for the 
stock as a whole. His “common-sense man” will eventu- 
ally keep him from buying excess supplies. That man 
will soon be authorized to O.K. all purchasing orders, 
both to see what he can do in the way of substitution 
for materials already bought and to buy less than some- 
body has ordered. He won’t let the company buy any- 
thing that might be needed. The cost of this is too 
high. It is too much like letting a man name his own 
salary regardless of his ability. 

The cost of carrying surplus supplies is an intangible 
thing and probably it is not a definite cost figure. Even 
if we assume 8 per cent a month to be entirely too high 
and call it 2 per cent a month, some very interesting 
calculations can be made. For example, suppose a mine 
concern has a total inventory of supplies of $500,000. 
Assume further that the excess stock—i.e., supplies 
bought and on hand in advance of actual need—is 
$50,000. Then it follows that the monthly cost of hav- 
ing this surplus stock is $1,000. 

Carry this thought further along and think of two 
concerns having this same amount of surplus stock. 
They begin to liquidate it at an even rate. The one 
that can get rid of it in six months while the other takes 
twelve will save $6,000 more than the latter. This is 
the earning power of the money released by this process. 


ALL LIKE TO PICK NEW “STUFF” 


In connection with this thing of too generous buy- 
ing, carrying surplus supplies and suffering actual 
monetary loss as a consequence, it is not surprising that 
American industry, like present-day individuals, has 
wandered far afield from old-fashioned thrift and sav- 
ing principles. It is not an uncommon thing to find 
even at the most modern mining plants a lack of care 
in providing proper storage facilities for supplies. 
Costly wire rope sometimes is exposed to weather until 
some of the strands have rusted through. Iron and 
steel stock often is left exposed until rust has pitted 
and injured it so badly that it is useless. It is a natural 
instinct with all of us to like to use new and shiny 
material. Mine mechanics, electricians and blacksmiths 
will take the newer stuff every time if they can get it. 
It pays to keep material in attractive condition, lest it 
be left to spoil. 

Another thing productive of considerable economy in 
the storing and handling of mine supplies is to con- 
centrate. Don’t permit supplies to be scattered all over 
the mine plant. Put them in one place, as much as pos- 
sible inside a central storehouse building, and the rest 
under fence right around it. To permit materials to 
be unloaded and stored just anywhere that happens to 
be convenient is to deliberately invite loss. The stock 
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is likely to be used indiscriminately, stolen or allowed 
to suffer by reason of neglect. 

Protect heavy supplies that must be kept in the open, 
from weather. Both sun and moisture are directly 
detrimental to certain materials. Light, for example, 
has a tendency to rot belting. Consider mine supplies 
as just another form of money and treat them as 
money. 

Mine foremen, electricians, mechanics, blacksmiths, 
superintendents, managers, can do their concerns a lot 
of good by studying closely the care and use of mine 
supplies and materials. After all is said and done, they 
are the men who create stock, and if there is such a 
loss as 2 or 3 per cent a month on surplus and excess 
stores, they are the men responsible for it. Next time 
one of these men orders or draws a requisition, pos- 
sibly he can do without something he is buying and cut 
down the order to fit immediate needs. It will reduce 
the stock-carrying loss and will increase the worth of 
that man to the concern and enhance his own self- 
respect. In fact, whenever a man learns to work for a 
concern and care for its dollar as much as he does for 
his own earnings, he has started on the trail that leads 
to his own individual success. 





Electric Signaling Devices 


Mines Operated Electrically Must Adopt Electric 
Signals—Signals for Emergency 
and Time Calls 


By T. R. HAy 


ITH the gradual passing of steam drives for 

machinery around the coal mines and the in- 
creased application of electricity to old and new fields 
there has arisen a necessity for some efficient type of 
signaling device for alarms or for other purposes. 

The natural trend of development has been to elec- 
trically operated sound signaling, as such a device can 
be made automatic, may be installed in any location and 
operated with but a limited amount of attention. 

The electric siren with its peculiar penetrating 
quality of tone gives a distinctive call for help—a fire 
emergency or danger signal—that is instantly recog- 
nized as such. Its very sound is a warning, a rallying 
call for assistance, because it is so different from all 
ordinary factory whistles, fire bells or other alarms. 
The application of an electric signal does not find itself 
limited to the field of emergency calls, but in many 
places it is used to 
great advantage as 
a time signal. 

At coal-mining 
operations a whistle 
may be used as a 
work _ signal, an 
emergency fire or 
accident signal, or 
for both. At many 
coal-mining opera- 
tions the miners 
often live at a dis- 
tance from the mine 
workings. Because 
of the distance 
element, there may 





1—SINGLE-HORN SIGNALING 
DEVICE 
Some of these signals are made with 
two horns, one on each end of the 
drive shaft. The small sizes have one 
horn, and the largest sizes two horns, 
in this style of construction. 


FIG. 
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be more or less irregularity both in starting and quit- 
ting work, especially the former. With, say, 100 men 
employed, if an average of 50 per cent are tardy ten 
minutes each day in starting to work, 500 work minutes, 
or 84 hours per day, are lost. This comes to something 
over 160 work hours per twenty-day month. In terms of 
tonnage lost due to tardy attendance, this means a con- 
siderable item over a long period. Punctual attendance 
is worth real money. In the winter period, when coal is in 
demand, when the price is relatively highly, and when, on 
account of uncertain car supply, it is desirable to make 
maximum use of the hours when the mine does work, 
this matter of punctual attendance becomes more impor- 
tant than in the summer months, when demand and price 
are relatively low and car supply fairly dependable. 


PROVIDE PROTECTION AGAINST WEATHER 


The electric siren whistle consists of a small motor 
with the shaft extended on one or both ends, depending 
on whether it is of the single-head or the double-head 
type. A slotted aluminum rotor on this shaft extension 
revolves under a conical-shaped steel slotted “horn.” 
The air is taken in at the ends, which are of cast iron, 
and the sound comes out on the periphery of the “horn.” 
A sheet-steel cover, usually bolted to the horn or horns, 
protects the motor and bearings from rain or from any 
foreign material. The motor leads are brought out 
through this cover, which for one type at least is per- 
manently fixed in position. Oil cups, located on the 
outside of the case have spring caps, thus making oiling 
convenient and at the same time protecting the bearings 
and keeping the oil free from water. The motor base 
is substantially 
made and is of 
cast iron. 

The siren com- 
monly used about 
coal-mining op- 
‘erations is made 
in the single-head 
and double-head 
types. The single- 
head siren can 
be heard over 
a radius of 
approximately 
three-quarters of 
a mile. The double 
head siren, which 
is the one most 
commonly _ used, 
can be heard over 
a radius of a mile 
and a half to two 
miles. At many 
installations the 
siren can be 
heard a greater 
distance than 
stated above. 

For best re- 
sults the siren 
should be in- 
stalled at least 49 
to 50 ft. in the air 
and 10 to 15 ft. 
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FIG. 2—SIGNAL IN POSITION b f 
For long-distance service, it is impor- above any roo 
tant to mount signals well up in the air oy other flat sur- 
so that the sound waves will not be re- 
flected by buildings or other structures. face. It should 
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FIG. 3—A LOCAL SHORT-DISTANCE SIGNAL 
Where the signal is to be used for short distances and yet be 
heard over the noise of running machinery, the above type fre- 
quently is used. Hoisting signals operated electrically give most 
satisfactory service at the coal mines. 


be above near-by buildings or trees. The reason for 
such installation is because a roof or other flat surface 
directly below a siren acts as a sound-board and throws 
the sound waves up in the air instead of distributing 
them over an extended area. A good method of instal- 
ling sirens is to set them on a crosspiece or tripod 
connecting the tops of two or more telegraph poles. 
The siren may be located on the top of a mine tipple, 
above the hoist sheave, or on a platform above a flat 
tipple or substation roof. The axis of the siren should 
be at right angles to the direction in which it is 
designed to distribute the sound. This .is because, as 
previously explained, the air is taken in at the end 
through the cast-iron “horn” and the sound is forced 
out at right angles through the steel slotted portion of 
the “horn.” 

The siren may be operated by means of a knife 
switch located in the substation or at any convenient 
point. It also may be operated by means of a remote- 
control device, consisting of two or more “start” and 
“stop” momentary contact pushbutton switches, to- 
gether with a magnetically operated circuit breaker. 
The use of this remote-control switch device enables the 
starting and stopping of the siren from more than one 
locality, such as the tipple, the substation, the superin- 
tendent’s office or commissary. 

The tone of the siren may be varied and a “wildcat” 
call obtained by manually opening and closing of the 
control knife switch. This “wildcat” call may be 
obtained automatically by using a motor-operated make- 
and-break switch. To get the proper effect, whether 
by hand or automatically, it is necessary to allow a 
sufficient time interval between the breaking and mak- 
ing of the motor circuit to enable the siren to slow 
down sufficiently to give a distinct tone difference. 

The single-head siren weighs approximately 250 Ib. 
and the double-head siren weighs approximately 350 
to 400 lb. The siren is simple in design and construc- 
tion and can be connected up without any special diffi- 
culty. All that is necessary is to install it on a secure 
base and connect the motor leads to the power supply. 
These sirens are supplied to operate on single phase, 
110 or 220 volts, and polyphase, 110 to 550 volts. They 
can be used on either 25- or 60-cycle circuits. 

Sirens also are furnished to operate on direct current 
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of any voltage, from 110 to 600 or 700. Operation on 
any phase a.c. or on d.c. at 220 volts or more is prefer- 
able because of lower starting current and better volt- 
age regulation. The single-phase siren is equipped 
with a repulsion type motor with brushes; the polyphase 
siren is equipped with a squirrel-cage induction type 
motor; and the direct-current siren is equipped with a 
series-wound d.c. motor. 

Coding or call signaling can be obtained with greater 
satisfaction with the polyphase a.c. motor or the d.c. 
motor than with the single-phase motor. The last- 
named type is not so satisfactory as the others because 
it is necessary for the brushes to lift from the com- 
mutator in order to obtain satisfactory tone effects. 
This requires that the siren slow down too much to give 
the desired results. 

In addition to the single- and double-head siren dis- 
cussed above, a small siren designed for local use, which 
can be installed indoors or outdoors, is manufactured. 
It is distinct in tone and because of its construction 
there are no parts to wear or get out of order. It has 
only two bearings, one at each end of the armature 
shaft with oil cups of sufficient capacity to require 
oiling only two or three times a year. The sound 
penetration is approximately 400 yd. and it is being 
used with success at many coal-mining operations where 
only local sound penetration is required. 





Ejected Cement Gives Life and 
Strength to Mine Structures 


Stoppings Readily Constructed with Concrete Sprayed 
from Nozzle—Gunite Frequently Substituted for 
Concrete in Lining Shafts and Slopes 


By A. F. BROSKY 
Assistant Editor, Coal Age, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F RECENT years projected concrete has been 
() extensively used in the building of stoppings for 


ventilation or for sealing abandoned workings... 


Of the many types of stoppings constructed with the 
use of this material perhaps the most common one is a 
pack wall of slate or sandstone laid without mortar and 
sealed by shooting it with gunite on one of its exposed 
faces. Care should be taken to form an airtight seal, 
especially around the outer edges of the stopping. This 
is accomplished by extending the coating material 
beyond the points of contact by shooting the liquid mass 
over the ribs and roof. In consequence no air can pass 
through the coal at the side of the stopping or through 
the roof at the top of it. 

Permanent and airtight stoppings are built in the 
Tropic mine of the Tropic Mining Co. (Ohio) by fasten- 
ing a reinforcing mesh on props wedged so as to stand 
vertically against either rib. Behind this mesh is placed 
tar paper, which serves as a backstop for the shooting 
of the gunite, which is projected to a thickness of 2 in. 
After standing five years these stoppings are as intact 
as the day they were erected wherever the roof has 
held up. Under weak roof it would seem that a thicker 
wall would be desirable. In that case an alternative 
method of construction may be utilized. 

Stoppings are erected in the Wolf Summit mine by 
setting two prepared wooden forms at a distance apart 
equal to the thickness of the stopping desired, which 
usually is 8 in. The box-thus formed is filled from the 
top with gravel. The nozzle of the gun is then inserted 
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downward from the top, and the gravel is impregnated 
with gunite. After this wall sets the forms are removed 
elsewhere and the openings at the joints are closed with 
gunite. This stopping can be erected in 45 minutes of 
actual working time after all the material is on the job. 
The completed stopping is shown in Fig. 1. A similar 
construction (Fig. 2) was utilized in adding a vertical 
section of 6 ft. to a curtain wall in the shaft of this 
mine, which was left open at the bottom during the 
early stages of development. 


SEAL OFF WATER AND GAS WITH GUNITE 


Gunite also was used at this mine to form water dams 
and to seal off gas. Large quantities of this gas escaped 
from falls of rock, the roof breaking under the pressure 
of the gas pent up in feeders. The dams were placed 
at the dead ends of the two headings and were made 
30 in. thick. They were built solid to the roof and ribs 
in the same manner as the stoppings already described. 
Behind these dams are water springs and also feeders 
of gas which showed 28 per cent of methane in tests 
made before the construction work was completed. This 
gas which repeatedly caused the limestone which is 
15 ft. above the coal to break and fall was bled by bore- 
holes drilled from the surface. The bottom is of soft 
clay overlaid with a harder material which leaks where 
broken. Consequently water seeped under the dam and 
through the fireclay and ran down the dip to lower work- 
ings. This seepage will be closed off by drilling vertical 
holes to a depth of 12 ft. and injecting gunite through 
them. The water accumulating behind the dams is 
piped to an open ditch. 

Open ditches on the surface in hydraulic projects fre- 
quently are lined with gunite and this suggests another 
use for it underground. Where mine drainage on a 
large scale is accomplished by open ditches as it is in 
the mines of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., situ- 
ated in the Wilmore Basin, at Windber, Pa., gunite, 
besides reducing the resistance to flow, would also facili- 
tate the cleaning of the ditches. 


USE OF GUNITE IN SINKING MINE SHAFTS 


Shafts sunk through self-supporting formations, 
which, however, disintegrate in time may be lined with 
gunite instead of concrete wherever the water problem 
is not serious enough to require sinking under pressure. 
The engineers of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., at Hibbing, 
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FIG. 1—GUNITE-GRAVEL STOPPING AT WOLF SUMMIT 


The stopping was made by erecting two forms and filling the 
intervening space with gravel, which was then grouted with the 


cement gun. The forms were removed after the mixture had set, 
and gunite was then placed on the exposed face, making a strong, 
tight and permanent stopping. 














FIG. 2—CURTAIN WALL AT WOLF SUMMIT GUNITED 


This wall is located at the foot of the shaft. One advantage 
of gunite is the ability to seal the edges and corners of the stop- 
ping where small leakages with other forms of bratticing allow 
much air to pass, especially where the water gage is at a maxi- 
mum, as in this instance. 


Minn., closely watched the action of gunite in preventing 
disintegration of such formation, and the results were 
so favorable that they. are using it in sinking a shaft 
which will be lined by this method. 

A reinforcing mesh is attached to expansion bolts 
placed on 30-in. centers on the face of the rock. Upon 
this approximately 2 in. of gunite is placed. This thick- 
ness is attained in two layers, the first being just suffi- 
ciently thick to come out to the mesh and the second 
being ? in. thick; thus the mesh is everywhere covered 
with at least ? in. of gunite. The first coating is allowed 
to set for several hours; it is then wetted down and the 
second coating applied. 

When water occurs in the form of tiny streams or of 
thin films covering the surface of the rock it prevents 
the gunite from adhering. However, the small streams 
of water can be led to weep pipes and the gunite can 
be applied by coating the points away from the pipes 
first and then extending the coat toward them. Gunite 
can be applied successfully to a very wet surface by 
using a solution of sodium silicate (water glass) instead 
of water as hydrating agent. 


ELIMINATES NECESSITY FOR TIMBER RINGS 


To attach the guides, holes are drilled in the rock 
and in these expansion bolts are placed and grouted. 
Around these are built pads of gunite projecting suffi- 
ciently to act as seats for the base of the guide blocks. 
This provision eliminates the necessity of using timber 
rings around the walls of the shaft. Wooden buntons 
are placed across the shaft. These are attached to re- 
inforced corbels built out with gunite from the sides 
of the shaft. 

The cost of this lining is about 20c. per square foot 
not including the overhead. The cost of doing a similar 
job may be roughly estimated by bearing in mind that 
one bag of cement and 3 cu.ft. of sand will cover 11 
sq.ft. to a thickness of 2 in.; that a crew consisting of 
a nozzleman and his helper, a gun operator and four 
laborers can apply: each day at least 800 sq.ft. of 
gunite to a thickness of 2 in.; that the cost of drilling 
holes for bolts is approximately 5c. each; and, finally, 
that American Steel & Wire triangular mesh No. 068, 
or its equivalent, will cost about 4c. per square foot in 
place. 

In many cases gunite may be substituted for concrete 
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in the lining of slopes. The extent to which it may be 
used on any one job depends upon the depth of the seam 
of coal below the surface and the nature of the over- 
burden penetrated. Where a slope will stay open of its 
own accord, as in penetrating thick beds of clay and 
soft shales, obviously a concrete lining poured into 
forms must be used, as otherwise the requisite strength 
will not be attained, but where self-supporting shales 
and sandstones subject to weathering are penetrated, 
a gunite lining. is used advantageously. 


SLOPE HAs 1,200 FT. LINING 


In 1918 the slope of the Wilson Mine, owned by the 
Acme Coal & Coke Co., was lined with gunite for a dig- 
tance of 1,200 ft. It lies in rock which is subject to 
weathering when exposed to the air. This is especially 
true of such beds of fireclay as the slope penetrated. 
So far the lining has shown no signs of failure, which 
is a reasonable assurance that the work is permanent. 

A more recent job of the same kind was done in the 
supply and manway slope of the Gibson Mine of the 
Hillman Gas Coal Co., at Weaver, Pa. For a distance 
of 550 ft. it was lined with concrete, the remaining dis- 
tance of 200 ft. to the bottom being left unlined because 
the rock appeared to have sufficient strength. It was 
attacked by the air, however, and commenced to flake. 
The problem was solved by cementing the roof and sides 
with gunite. 

Slopes driven through country rock to flat beds of 
coal expose successively the various bedding planes. 
Cracks develop at such points, and the weathering action 
is accelerated. The disintegration is more rapid in this 
case than where the slope parallels the bedding planes of 
the rocks, as in a synclinal basin. Consequently, in 
driving a slope under such conditions the gunite lining 
should be kept close to the face. 


POSSIBILITIES IN CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Gunite can be used in many places in underground 
construction and about the surface plant. Sumps already 
are being lined with gunite where the bottom is soft 
(see Coal Age, April 19, 1923). Overcasts if not built 
with gunite may be sealed with it where leaks develop. 
Disintegrated concrete linings in shafts have been suc- 
cessfully resurfaced with it wherever properly applied 
to a reinforcing mesh, which is used more to bind the 
coating than to give it strength. 

An important use has been found for gunite in fire- 
proofing small supply rooms, motor barns, pumprooms 
and other permanent underground stations in the coal. 
Open walls may be built to close in these stations by 
processes described in the construction of stoppings. On 
the surface the exteriors of wooden plant buildings and 
miners’ dwellings may be plastered with gunite provid- 
ing these are backed with a reinforcing mesh. 

Where steel trestles are erected in a coal-storage 
yard, whether at the mine or at an industrial plant, the 
lower portions of the piers, which are likely to be buried 
in the coal, may be protected from abrasion and sub- 
sequent rusting by a coating of gunite. It is needless 
to state that moist coal with a high sulphur content 
will attack any steel structure that may come in contact 
with it. Paint offers little protection, as it is soon 
worn off. At Beach Bottoms, W. Va., the steel work 
in the yard in which was stored coal coming from a mine 
adjoining the Windsor central station of the West Penn 
Power Co. was gunited and in this way protected from 
abrasion and corrosion. 
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How Many Cars Should 
We Employ in Mines? 


Number Is Based On Tipple Capacity, 
and Rightly, Because, If That Figure 
Is Exceeded, Cars Cannot Be Moved 
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N DEVELOPING and operating a mine how many 

cars should be provided? The number of mine cars 

in actual use in a number of the mines visited is 
given in Table I. Though the number of cars at any of 
these mines is not by any means proportional to the 
capacity of the mine to produce coal, the variations, as 
shown, are evidently extreme. 

As a matter of fact, the determination of the correct 
number of mine cars that should be available at any 
particular mine to transport the coal from the face to 
the tipple has been given extraordinarily small con- 
sideration from an engineering standpoint. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the officials of most of 
the mines visited could be induced to discuss or explain 
in concrete figures the method by which they deter- 
mined the proper number of mine cars for their own 
particular mine. 

The problem of the proper number of mine cars may 
be viewed from two opposing points of view. The miner 
is primarily interested in having enough cars to fur- 
nish him with sufficient empties to avoid lost time. 
The management is primarily interested in enough 
cars to provide coal for a continuous operation of the 
tipple. The number of cars necessary for an adequate 
supply from the miner’s viewpoint, when the mine is 
operating at capacity and under the present condition 
of understandardized operation, always is larger than 
the number necessary to produce continuous operation 
of the tipple. 

Because of these facts, the management in most cases 
is largely governed by the rule of thumb that if, with 
plenty of labor and barring exceptional accidents, there 
are tipple delays due to “no loads,” buy more cars, but 
if the tipple continues to operate steadily there are 





Sixth installment of report on “Underground Management in 
Bituminous Mines” made by Sanford E. Thompson and associates 
to the U. S. Coal Commission. Previous installments .may be 
found in Coal Age of Nov. 8, p. 691; Nov. 15, p. 783; ‘Nov. 22, 
p. 773; Nov. 29, p. 811, and Dec. 6, p. 845. Other sections of this 
interesting report will follow later. 








Table II—Estimates of Number of Mine Cars as Prepared 
by Mining Officials ' 
Mine A Mine B MineC 


On shaft bottom or outside stand 
LOdGeGthipe...):-.2..... ; : 4 y y 


Empty trips........ : ; 1 2 y 
Main-line locomotive trips per locomotive. . . 1 2 | 
Trips per parting... . 1k 1 14 
Gathering trips per gathering locomotive..... . 0 0 2 
Cars per loader...... SS ; ; 3 } 4 
Cars under repair..... : ‘ x 12 40 20 
Cars for loading rock... .. . ; 20 100 15 
Total cars figured...... d 562 602 632 
Number of loaders on which estimate is based. . . 298 275 240 








plenty of mine cars, even if the miners and foreman 
may call loudly for more. 

Some general managers were candid in outlining such 
a policy as the determinant of their car supply; others 
stated that two cars per loader was a rule that worked 
well in the mines of their district and they bought 
cars on that basis. Those executives who were finally 
prevailed upon to furnish data for the determination of 
the correct number of cars for a particular mine in 
general based their results on the consideration of eight 
points, and three typical examples are shown in the 
Table IT. 

The principal unit used as a basis for figuring the 
greater part of the necessary mine cars was the trip, 
by which in this case is meant the maximum number 
of cars hauled by one haulage locomotive at one time. 

Table III represents the actual condition at time of 
visit: 

This unit, therefore, has been given in making up 
this table as its variations represent the only real basis 
of comparison between the methods of figuring cars at 
different mines. The number of cars in a main-line 
trip at Mine A was 30; at Mine B, 25, and at Mine C, 
22, and in a gathering trip at Mine C, 6. The figures 
are presented as illustrative of methods used without 
attempting to present or recommend a general formula 








Mine HL bie AS TP OW 
Number of mine cars. . 1,800 375 400 340 
Tipple capacity, tons. . 8,250 1,250 2,000 2,500 4,000 

(2 mines) 
Storage.............. Aday’s output Trestle Storage None 750 ton 
open plant bin 
storage 
Main line locomotives 
Kall trolley) '..6:66i0:606-< 13-ton 13-ton 13-ton 13-ton 
( 13-ton T. ) 
Gathering locomotives { 6-tonB } 6-ton T. 6-tonT. 6-tonT. 
{| Mules 
Gage, inches.......... 48 42 44 44 44 
Thickness of seam, 
ADODEBS 60:5 6 24535050. 61 52 66 130 43 


T.= trolley; B.= battery, in describing locomotives 


SP DS RZ GH TS RM DI 
500 561 600 576 500 603 
4,000 3,000 5,000 5,000 3,000 3,000 
None 460tons 1,000 tons None None Surplus 400 tons 
mine in bins 
cars 
10-ton 13-ton 13-ton 13-ton 13-ton 13-ton 15-ton 
( 8 ton T.) 
cable { Mule  8tonT. 6-tomT. Mule 6-tonB  6-tonB. 
from 
{ rooms J 
44 36 42 42 42 44 
72 68 120 60 60 63 86 
(102 mined) 
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Table I1I—Cars at Time of Visit 
MineA MineB MineC 





Number of carsowned.............. By bi ieg aan 561 602 576 
Number of tons produced. . . : Lea emg yeeere 1,600 1,500 3,200 
Number of miners working....... ee ye 275 168 257 


Trips per car per day 


‘ae : peas 2.23 1.32 1.92 
Average main-line travel per loaded trip........ . 9,000 ft. 5,500 ft. 4,500 ft. 








or to indicate all of the variables that should be taken 
inte account in an accurate analysis. 

Mine A was operating with two main-line haulage 
locomotives of 13 tons capacity, one of which was helped 
by a relay haulage locomotive of 8 tons capacity, having 
a combined average haul of 9,000 ft. The cars, which 
were all small—2,700 lb. capacity—were all gathered by 
mules. These cars traveled from face to tipple and back 
again 2.23 times per day. The two haulage locomo- 
tives were running alternately and very evenly, and the 
figure of the management of a half trip of loads on the 
bottom parting was adequate as a haulage locomotive 
arriving at about that time with a loaded trip took 
away the trip of empties, so that the total cars at the 
bottom, both loads and empties, was 13 trips at all 
times. 

At the relay parting the haulage locomotive dropped 
its empties and picked up its loads. Thus the manage- 
ment figure on one trip of cars for each haulage or 
relay locomotive was borne out by the facts, as each 
of the three had practically continuous traveling. On 
the arrival of the relay or haulage locomotive at the 
face parting the full trip on the parting was picked up 
and the empties left. Thus a figure of 1% trips per 
parting resulted in a theoretical assured supply of 
empties for the mules and loads for the motors. 

No allowance for the cars for the mules was made, 
as it was assumed that the cars on the parting and 
allowance for one car continually at every other miner’s 
place would cover those actually in transit behind the 
mules. The above method of figuring cars for the mine 
under consideration resulted in continuous delivery 
of coal to the tipple, which was the aim of the officials, 
and from their viewpoint the method of figuring was 
therefore correct. 

In spite of that, however, both the foreman and the 
miners were complaining of an insufficiency of cars, 
and an insufficiency from the miner’s standpoint there 
undoubtedly was, as the plan called for a car at his 
place only half the time he was in the mine. This is a 
case, however, of too many men for the mine capacity 
rather than an insufficiency of mine cars. Though the 
distance of the main haul was comparatively long (9,000 
ft.) and the gathering was done by mules, the average 
use or turn of the cars per day of 24 was among the 
highest noted at any of the mines visited. 


HERE FOuR TRIPS WERE ALLOWED FOR BOTTOM 


Mine B was operating with three main-line haulage 
locomotives of 13 tons capacity, and their average 
length of haul was 5,500 ft. The allowance for a com- 
bined loaded- and empty-car supply at the shaft bottom 
of four trips as compared with only 13 in Mine A is 
due to the fact that the arrival and departure of the 
locomotives were very irregular, and the officials appar- 
ently deemed it necessary to plan on such a large supply 
as an insurance against lost hoisting production caused 
by poorly dispatched haulage. 

The reason that two trips are figured for each haul- 
age locomotive in this mine is that they planned one 
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trip as being hauled and the other trip waiting to be 
picked up at the partings. As a result the figure of 
1; trips supply for each parting represents merely the 
working surplus there. In this mine the cars per loader 
were estimated at only one-third. If such a plan were 
actually operated when the mine was running at full 
capacity it would result in the miners waiting about 50 
per cent of their time for cars. The turn of 1.32 cars 
per day at this mine for a 5,500-ft. haul was among the 
lowest noted and was in a large part due to the fact 
that the mine was not operating at over 50 per cent of 
its capacity. 

Mine C was operating with four main-line haulage 
locomotives of 13 tons capacity traveling an average 
distance of 4,500 ft. Four trips of loads and empties 
were estimated as being always at the bottom because 
in Mine C, as at Mine B, the trips arrived at irregular 
intervals. The allowance of one trip for each haulage 
locomotive and 13 trips for each parting is in line with 
the theory followed in Mine A, that a trip should be 
figured for each main-line locomotive and something 
more, that a trip should be awaiting its arrival at the 
parting. 

The allowance of two trips to each gathering locomo- 
tive is in addition to anything figured in the previous 
two cases and merely had the effect of increasing the 
cars allotted per man, which is one-half, as in Mine A. 
Here, however, the men worked in pairs, so that the 
theoretical effect was to keep a car continuously at 
each loading place, which represents the ideal condition 
from the miner’s point of view. Practically, however, 
this condition did not prevail, as not only were the 
miners here as elsewhere waiting for cars but the tipple 
was idle 47 minutes in addition to incidental delays in 
an eight-hour day due to non-receipt of cars at the shaft 
bottom. ; 

In none of the cases noted was definite allowance 
made for storage of coal in mine cars overnight to 
even up a part of the daily irregularity in the car 
supply. This is a point which is recognized by many 
mine managers as worthy of practical consideration. 


CAR EXcEss WILL NOT SOLVE HAULAGE PROBLEM 


This illustration is only one more link in the chain 
of evidence accumulated in the study of the mines out- 
lined in the report, tending to show that, even in cases 
where a concrete plan exists for determining the proper 
number of pit cars for a mine operation, and this plan 
is liberal in comparison with the standards of similar 
mines, an adequacy of mine cars is not per se a solution 
of the problem of either continuous tipple operation or 
the elimination of lost time to the miner. 

Planning and dispatching of the haulage not only 
will go further toward eliminating both, than the pur- 
chase of additional cars, but probably in many cases it 
will make possible a reduction in the number of mine 
cars in use. Furthermore, it will permit more accurate 
determination of the minimum capital outlay for the 
mine cars that will give satisfactory service. 


A REPORT has just been issued by the U. S. Geological 
Survey on the Twentymile Park district of the Yampa 
coal field, in Routt and Moffat counties, northwestern 
Colorado. The Twentymile Park district includes only 
the southeastern part of this great field, but that is now 
its most important part, as it contains all the commercial 
mines that have been developed in the field. 
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Case of Opponents of 
1921 Agreement 
In British Coal Mines 














Unfair, They Say, to Make High- 
Cost Mines Pay Higher Wage Because 
Low-Cost Operations Earn Profit— 
Complicated Adjustments Required— 
Unwarranted Assumptions Enter 


By PAUL WoOoTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 

















[* LAST week’s article of this series this statement 
was made in connection with the discussion of the 
British coal agreement of 1921: “In those cases 
where the proceeds have been sufficient to meet the 
standard wages, other costs and standard profits, but 
insufficient to pay the mine workers the minimum wage, 
the operators have had to surrender the whole of their 
standard profits and are not allowed to carry forward 
against future income any such deficiency in their 
standard profits.” This assertion has been questioned 


- in view of the fact that it is provided in the text of 


the agreement that “if in any period the ascertained 
proceeds, after the deductions of costs other than wages 
and the cost of the standard wages, prove to have been 
insufficient to meet the standard profits, the deficiency 
shall be carried forward as a first charge to be met 
out of any surplus in subsequent periods.” 

A subsequent ruling on that provision, however, 
makes it inoperative. The provision is quite similar 


to agreements that have been reached in this country 


under which work is to continue until a decision is 
reached as to wage rates, whereupon it is to be retro- 
active. The plan is carried through if the decision 
provides an increase of wages but would obviously be 
inoperative should a decrease be ordered. No one would 
expect the miners to return any wages already paid. 

It is generally agreed that one of the main objec- 
tives of the agreement would be lost were deficits al- 
lowed to hang over the more profitable periods. One 
of the main purposes of the arrangement is to stimu- 
late productivity. A major need of the British situa- 
tion is to increase the output per man. The only way 
this can be accomplished is to keep free of encumber- 
ance the possibility of an increased wage at those times 
when the profit can be pushed to higher levels. 


PROGRESSIVE ELEMENT FAVORS PROFIT SHARING 


So much has been said in this series of articles in 
favor of the profit-sharing arrangement that the im- 
pression may have been given that there is no great 
amount of objection to it. Unfortunately there is an- 
other side of the picture. It can be said that the over- 
whelming majority of the forward-looking men in the 
British industry have great faith in the agreement 
and are prepared to stand by it. It is only fair, how- 
ever, that some of the views of those contrarily minded 
should be set forth. 

The agreement, some contend, is very unfair to the 
high-cost mine. The high-cost mines in a district are 
called upon to pay a higher wage because the low-cost 
mines have earned profits. The production of the high- 
cost mines is essential to the prosperity of the country. 
Under the agreement, it is predicted, the high-cost 
mines gradually will be eliminated, leaving in operation 
only the best situated properties. This would mean 


great loss of production and restriction in employment. 

There also is objection to the singling out of coal- 
mine labor and its removal from the effect of the general 
laws which apply to labor in comparable industries. It 
is contended by able men that labor must be considered 
as a whole. Any effort, they believe, to remove one 
class of labor and set it apart so that general economic 
principles are regulated in their application to the one 
group, constitutes a fundamental error which is certain 
to wreck the coal agreement in time. 

Formerly wage advances were calculated in percent- 
ages. Under the agreement there is a change to a flat 
rate. This complicates greatly the maze of adjust- 
ments which have to be made under the agreement. 
One criticism is to the effect that the agreement ap- 
pears to settle everything, but in fact it has settled 
nothing and has brought about dangerous confusion in 
a basic and highly essential industry. 


OWNERS OBLIGATED TO HAPHAZARD SCHEME 


As one critic puts it, “The coal owners are under 
obligation to pay certain wages determined by the hap- 
hazard amount of wages found to be payable at a cer- 
tain date, plus, under certain circumstances, another 
arbitrary amount. Wages are to be determined at a 
certain figure quite irrespective of the circumstances 
which may prevail at the time when they have to be 
paid. The men working in a particular district are 
to be paid not what the labor of such men is worth in 
the country at large but such additional sum as may 
have been found due to them, long after the service 
has been rendered, after a complicated set of returns 
has been obtained from their employers and after a 
yet more complicated set of calculations, based on fur- 
ther assumptions.” Even the assumptions are re- 
garded as unwarrantable. 

The uniform plan set up for accounting purposes, 
and which applies to the whole United Kingdom, makes 
for a series of inequities in certain districts, it is as- 
serted. It is apparent that great difficulties surround 
the determination of just what constitutes profit in the 
production of coal. It is very difficult to lay down 
nationwide rules which do exact justice to every miner. 
One of the main causes of disagreement between the 
operators and the mine workers has been in regard to 
capital expenditures. It is apparent that improve- 
ments of a very substantial nature might be justified 
at a mine with large reserves of unmined coal. It is 
said that the men object to many expenditures which 
are essential to the business-like handling of the prop- 
erty. There is a natural tendency among the men to 
have for immediate division a larger proportion of the 
income than is justifiable. They are not inclined to 
take into account the fact that an improvement today 
will mean increased profits at a subsequent period. 
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Operators Open Anthracite Economy Show 


* ORDER to show how, by the use of proper heat- 
ing appliances, the smaller and cheaper sizes of 
anthracite may be burned in household plants, the 
General Committee of Anthracite Operators in con- 
junction with manufacturers of heating appliances, 
has opened the Coal Economy Show at 1017 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. The main floor, shown in the 
lower right picture, is given over to appliances and 
an information booth where fuel experts are in at- 
tendance to answer questions. On the main floor, 
shown in the picture on the lower left, there is a 
mine car of run-of-mine anthracite. Beside it is a 
series of seven bins holding the various prepared 
sizes from egg to barley, thus illustrating the differ- 
ence between coal as it is mined and as the public 
gets it. The upper right picture shows a portion of 
the mezzanine where there is an exhibit of photo- 
graphs showing various mine operations—breakers, 
machinery, pumps, maps, houses, schools, etc. There 
also are placards giving statistics and information 


about the industry—models of a breaker, a jig and a 
mine barrier. At the upper left is a display window. 

There is an auditorium where illustrated lectures 
on coal and mining are given twice daily and where 
a 2-reel movie will be shown twice a day. Special 
evening sessions are to be held for associations of 
architects, builders, plumbers and steamfitters, con- 
tractors, high school and college students. 

It is planned to open other similar shows in Wash- 
ington, Boston, and New York. 

Among the exhibitors represented are the Molby 
Boiler Co., Lansdale, Pa.; Abram Cox Stove Co., 
Philadelphia; W. P. Mackenzie Co., Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Steam Heating Co., Philadelphia (Oxy- 
kol system) ; Standard Heater Co. (Spencer heater), 
Williamsport, Pa.; Keystone Supply & Mfg. Co. 
(distributors Newport automatic feed heater), Phila- 
delphia; Burn-Buck Co., Philadelphia; Culm-Burn 
Equipment Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and Domestic 
Stoker Co. (The Electric Furnace Man). 
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Tri-State Meeting at Cleveland Jan. 4 
To Begin Work on New Bituminous Seale 


Ohio-Indiana-Illinois Joint Conference Issues Formal Call Dec. 21 
for Parley—Actual Progress Unlikely Until After 
Union Convention, Jan. 22 


Negotiation of a new wage agree- 
ment affecting mine workers in the 
bituminous coal mines, to replace the 
present agreement, which expires 
March 31, will begin in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jan. 4, when a joint meeting of union 
officials and operators of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois will be held. The call was 
issued Dec. 21 and was signed by 
Michael Gallagher, of Cleveland, chair- 
man of the Joint Interstate Conference 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

S. H. Robbins and W. H. Haskins will 
represent the Ohio operators at the 
conference, P. H. Penna and M. L. 
Gould the operators of Indiana, and 
Rice Miller and H. E. Perry those of 
Illinois. 

Ohic miners will be represented by 
Lee Hall and G. W. Savage; Indiana 
miners by John Hessler and William 
Mitch; Illinois miners by Frank Far- 
rington and Harry Fishwick. Officers 
of the joint conference besides Chair- 
man Gallagher are: William Green, 
secretary, and W. L. Robinson, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Besides President Lewis and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer William Green of the 
miners’ union, Vice President Philip 
Murray may participate. 

The call for the meeting was as 
follows: 

“The joint conference of miners and 
operators, of the States of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois in session in New 
York City on Jan. 24, 1923, adopted a 
resolution providing that the chairman 
of the joint conference and the pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America should designate the time and 
place for the meeting of the joint sub- 
committee, signatories to the existing 
contract; the sub-committee to name 
the time and place for the formal as- 
sembling of the joint interstate con- 
ference, to consider the making of a 
new wage agreement. 

“Pursuant to that authorization, the 
undersigned advise that the members of 
the joint sub-committee signatories to 
the existing contract will assemble in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday, Jan. 4, 1924, 
at the Hotel Cleveland, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. It is hoped that all members of 
the sub-committee or their delegated 
representatives will attend this con- 
ference.” 

It is doubtful whether the real nego- 


tiations will take place before the con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 22, when the miners 
are expected to formulate their de- 
mands and instruct their officers. 





To Force Employers to Carry 
Insurance on Workers 


The State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Pennsylvania has taken away 
from the State Department of Labor 
and Industry the enforcement of the 
state compensation law in so far as it 
relates to the mandatory injunction 
upon employers to carry insurance for 
their employees. The enforcement of 
this provision has been in the hands of 
the department for two years, the law 
providing that employers who do not 
obtain compensation insurance shall be 
fined $1 a day for each employee. Dur- 
ing this period, it was said at a recent 
meeting of the compensation referees 
at Harrisburg, not a single prosecution 
has been brought by the department 
and no fines have been imposed. 

William C. Fisher, actuary of the de- 
partment, who has had charge of the 
enforcement of the law’s provision, said 
the State Compensation Board had re- 
fused to bring prosecutions. Since Au- 
gust thirty employers a month have 
been insured, he said, and he explained 
he had investigated 25,000 cases of em- 
ployers who were not carrying in- 
surance. T. Henry Walnut, chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
who recently pointed out that 80,000 of 
the 200,000 employers of Pennsylvania 
carry no compensation insurance, said 
the board will see that the law is en- 
forced and that notice will be served 
upon all delinquents at once and they 
will be fined if they do not comply with 
the law within thirty days. 

Royal Meeker, Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, has forwarded letters to 
all insurance companies writing com- 
pensation insurance in Pennsylvania 
and to self-insuring employers, asking 
them to furnish his department with 
more detailed information regarding 
causes of industrial accidents. An ex- 
amination of the accident reports filed 
with the department, he said, shows 
that in a large number of cases the 
questions asked are incompletely an- 
swered “and in fact in some instances 
no answer is given.” 


Governors Receive Draft of 
Pinchot Hard-Coal Bill 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, sent copies of his proposed 
bill to regulate the anthracite industry, 
Dec. 18, to the governors of anthracite- 
consuming states, in accordance with 
instructions contained in a motion 
passed at the conference, in Harrisburg, 
Dec. 13. In a letter accompanying the 
draft of the measure, as well as a brief 
upon the sources of the bill, Governor 
Pinchot asks that criticisms or sugges- 
tions by the state executives be sent 
not later than Dee. 31. 

Work upon the compact to be adopted 
by the states will be pushed as rapidly 
as possible, Mr. Pinchot stated, and 
invited suggestions concerning its form 
or contents. “The proposed compact 
between the states,’ the Pennsylvania 
executive wrote, “offers a practical way 
to reduce prices to the consumers; there 
can be no dispute as to its legality, and 
it offers, as no other method can, a 
uniform and unbroken system of con- 
trol along the whole line from the 
mouth of the mine to the consumer’s 
bin. 





Portland Cement Output 
Off in November 


Production of portland cement dur- 
ing November, 1923, according to a re- 
port by the U. S. Geological Survey, 
based partly on estimates, totaled 
12,603,000 barrels, compared with 
11,349,000 barrels in the corresponding 
month of 1922 and 13,350,000 barrels in 
October, 1923. Shipments for the 
month were 10,251,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 10,167,000 barrels in Novem- 
ber, 1922, and 14,285,000 barrels in 
October, 1923. Stocks at the end of 
November amounted to 6,964,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 5,320,000 at the 
close of November, 1922, and 4,612,000 
barrels at the end of October, 1923. 





C. & I. R.R. Asks Extension 


For the announced purpose of open- 
ing up for development 75,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, the Cambria & 
Indiana R.R. has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct and operate an extension of 
its line in Cambria County, Pennsyl- 


vania. The extension is to proceed 
from a point where the Monroe Coal 
Co.’s line intersects the company’s 


main line at Revloc. The terminus of 
the extension is to be at Wilmore 
Road,- near the bridge crossing the 
north branch of Little Conemaugh 
River. The length of the extension is 
to be 5.08 miles. 
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Says Coal Mining Needs More Engineers; 


COAL AGE 


Best Qualified to Handle Labor 


Though Lawyer and Engineer Stand Together, It Is the Latter Who 
Looks Forward, Says Dr. Smith—Discusses Four 
Phases of Waste and Their Cure 


Discussions of coal problems, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, the Director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, pointed out 
in the course of remarks before the 
Washington section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, reveal the positions of the 
lawyer and the engineer. “They are 
standing together,” said Dr. Smith, 
“but they are back to back—the engi- 
neer looking forward and the lawyer 
looking backward.” 

Dr. Smith presented four phases of 
the coal question, which formed the 
basis of a general discussion among 
those in attendance. These points 
were: 

(1) Waste of resource—better min- 
ing; better utilization; effect of price. 

(2) Waste of labor—short year and 
overmanning; larger use of machinery; 
mine management; union limitation of 
output; co-operative spirit. 

(3) Waste of capital—overdevelop- 
ment; idle plants; limits on new de- 
velopment; waste through competition; 
combinations. 

(4) Waste of transportation—the in- 
dustry’s bad load factor; seasonal 
peaks; long haul; unneeded fields. 

Dr. Smith made a plea for the use 
of more engineers in the coal-mining 
industry and their utilization in con- 
nection with labor relationships. The 
engineer, he pointed out, has come up 
in a part of the work which has placed 
him in close personal contact with the 
mine worker. As a result, he knows 
him in a personal way and frequently 
is better qualified to deal with labor 
problems than is the mine manager, 
who often rises to his position through 
the accounting department. He be- 
lieves that labor can be brought to a 
much higher plane of efficiency and ex- 
pressed the hope that the matter of in- 
dividual productivity would find a part 
in the program of labor leaders. He 
mentioned that he had heard long dis- 
courses by labor leaders but had been 
impressed by their failure to mention 
the need of increased efficiency. He 
expressed decided disapproval of any 
plan which has as its object the limita- 
tion of individual output. 

Dr. Smith declared that waste is an 
outstanding ill in coal. There is waste 
from the face to the stack, he said. 
There is waste in man power and each 
time the industrial cycle goes round, 
these wastes seem to increase, he as- 
serted. If there were better mining and 
better utilization, the equivalent of 
100,000,000 tons of coal might be saved 
every year. He characterized as de- 
plorable a rate situation which in one 
year resulted in the transportation of 
5,000,000 tons of coal to the lakes from 


Southern fields which displaced nearby 
coal equally suitable for the movement. 
During a six months’ period that use- 
less haul represented a loss of 1,500,000 
ton-miles. 

Major Starr, of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, de- 
plored the attitude of the United 
Mine Workers toward the use of 
machinery in mines. Where machinery 
is used, he declared, it is necessary to 
pay the men the full amount of the 
saving made. He cited the great 
economies and improvements which had 
been made possible in the non-union 
mines through maximum use of labor- 
saving machinery. He mentioned one 
mine in which there are no mules and 
no picks. Coal is produced there just 
like shredded wheat, he said—not 
touched by human hands.” 

O. P. Hood, chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Mines, declared 
that there are many inheritances of 





Praise for Oddie’s Bill 


Introduction of Senator Oddie’s 
Department of Mines bill is bring- 
ing much commendation of the 
measure. H. Foster Bain, director 
of the Bureau of Mines, in a letter 
to the Nevada Senator, says: 

“T have no hesitation, as a min- 
ing man, in expressing my per- 
sonal conviction that if such a de- 
partment can be created it will be 
of the greatest possible service to 
the country, as a whole, as it will 
to the particular industries in which 
you and I are especially interested. 
It will be of great benefit to the 
mining industry, and accordingly to 
the public interest if, so far as is 
possible, the various functions of 
the federal government that relate 
to mines and mining can be brought 
together.” 

Dr. George Otis Smith, director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
says: “All who are interested in 
federal legislation which recognizes 
and promotes the mineral industry 
are gratified by the consideration 
of such a measure as the one you 
have introduced.” 

F. F. Sharpless, secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, wrote: 
“Our directors are deeply appreci- 
ative of your many efforts in behalf 
of the mining industry. They feel. 
that in you they have a staunch and 
loyal advocate for every matter of 
merit in which the mining indus- 
try is concerned.” 
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the days of dollar coal which must be 
overcome. Management must pay more 
attention to the boiler room, he pointed 
out, under the changed conditions of 
higher fuel costs. He expressed the 
opinion t&at there is too much imita- 
tion in engineering. One engineer will 
get a desirable result and others will 
follow like sheep. Mechanical equip- 
ment for the handling of coal must be 
suited to the individual problem, rather 
than that met with in another plant. 
He urged more study of the combustion 
problem. 

Walter Trent called attention to the 
fact that at least 90 per cent of the 
values in ore are recovered at metal 
mines. Each ton of coal, he said, con- 
tains $14.50 of value, but the recovery 
is less than 20 per cent. 

H. Foster Bain, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, made the point that 
control over development would do more 
than any other single thing to solve 
the difficulties of the coal industry, but 
that such a policy would be entirely 
contrary to the principles which the 
American people always have sup- 
ported. Public opinion would not sub- 
mit to any drastic step looking to limi- 
tation of the opening of new mines. He 
pointed out the tendency for ac- 
quaintanceships now to run in business 
lines. People formerly knew each 
other because of their geographical 
proximity. Now like activities seem to 
control personal relationships, he said. 
He prescribed constant flow of facts as 
one of the needs of the industry. 





I. C. C. Denies Higher Rate 
From Tennessee Mines 


Proposed increases in the rate on 
coal from points on the Tennessee R.R. 
to Louisville, Cincinnati and other 
points are not justified, in the opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The case was brought by the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific and the Tennessee R.R. in an effort 
te increase rates to Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati by 9c. and 10c. more than the 
rates from all other points of origin 
in the group embracing the mines on 
the Tennessee. A 15c. increase was 
proposed to points in other states in 
the Middle West. The proposed in- 
creases were opposed successfully by 
the Southern Appalachian Coal Oper- 
ators Association. 

In its opinion, the commission. holds 
that the proposed rates would disrupt 
the general rate situation from certain 
of the groups involved and would give 
undue preference to mines on and ship- 
pers from the Oneida & Western and 
other short lines in the same general 
territory. “If the Tennessee is un- 
able to exist under reasonable rates 
and just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions of joint rates,” says the 
opinion, “its connections cannot be 
called upon to bear any additional part 
of its expenses. The producers of coal 
and lumber along its line are interested 
more than anyone else in its mainte- 
nance and continued operation.” 
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Illinois Sees Coal Strike April 1, but 
It May Be a Short One 


Long Fight Likely Only If Miners Insist Upon Wage Increase—Operators’ 
Association Favors Four-State Parley and Wage Cuts— 
‘‘Wages O. K.,’’ Some Say 


Illinois is looking toward April 1. 
Now that the Illinois Operators As- 
sociation has gone on record as favor- 
ing participation in four-state negotia- 
tion by Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and— 
faint hope—western Pennsylvania, and 
a reduction in miners’ wages, the ques- 
tion, will there be a strike? is much 
at the fore. The general sentiment 
throughout the state is that there cer- 
tainly will be a strike. It may be short 
if the miners will be willing to renew 
the present wage contract, or it may 
be long if they will not. But it will be 
difficult to avoid a shutdown. 

The action of the association, taken 
in Chicago Dec. 20, gives form to one 
body of opinion in Illinois. But not 
every important operator favors a 
drive to reduce wages, necessary though 
that may be to many companies. Some 
declare there is no use trying it and 
that they will not fight for such a thing. 
Therein lies the chance for a strike of 
only short duration. It is calculated 
that the mental attitude of mine labor 
will make it difficult if not impossible 
for President John Lewis to sign a 
continuance of the present scale be- 
fore April 1. Hence the necessity of a 
shutdown—unless government pressure 
upsets negotiations between operators 
and miners. 

However, the Illinois operators who 
will not fight for wage cuts will fight 
against wage increases. They say so 
flatly. Therein lies the chance for a 
long strike. They recogn’ze that one 
of the worst things for the industry 
would be a long strike. It would re- 
vive a lot of wildcat operating that is 
now either dead or dying and which, 
they think, ought to be permanently 
trimmed off the body of the industry. 
But even that constant menace is not 
enough to feaze them. The suggestion 
for wage increases makes them see red 
and battle light appears in their eyes. 

Of course it is generally believed that 
the 10-per cent increase which is noised 
abroad in labor circles as one of the 
probable demands of the union is 
merely “swap talk.” It is to be 
traded by the miners for operator pro- 
posals, such as the well-worn ones 
about discontinuance of the check-off, 
division of the country into small dis- 
tricts for wage-making and the like. 

There will be some new proposals by 
the operators this time, however. One 
of them concerns a wage scale for 
underground loading-machine opera- 
tion. At present there is no scale al- 


though a good many machines are now 
working in such unionized regions as 
western Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. 
Western Kentucky’s general wage con- 
tract runs another year, but that field 
looks on with interest while the Middle 
recognized 


West maneuvers for a 


loader scale. Quiet negotiations be- 
tween operators and miners in Indiana 
thus far have gained little ground. 
Operators insist upon a day scale and 
miners upon tonnage rates, and there 
they split. However, there have been 
some faint indications that the parties 
to the case are really closer together 
than they seem, for many miners are 
seeing the light. 

This and other questions will be 
taken into the coming conference by 
Midwest operators, and earnest efforts 
will be made to get something done 
about them. But the sentiment gen- 
erally is that the whole problem is too 
complicated to be wound up by April 1. 





Strike Called Off in Maryland 
Cost Union $734,000 


In the United Mine Workers Journal 
of Dec. 1 is a formal statement, in- 
formative in a general way, of the de- 
cisions of the Policy Committee that 
John L. Lewis foregathered in In- 
dianapolis for several weeks in Novem- 
ber. The miners’ organization spent 
nearly three quarters of a million dol- 
lars in supporting the 20 months Mary- 
land strike beginning April 1, 1922. 
Nothing was said about West Virginia. 
The statement follows in full: 

“After being in session more than a 
week, the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers 
of America transacted an enormous 
amount of business, adjourning Nov. 20. 
A greater part of the session was de- 
voted to reviewing the work accom- 
plished and now under way by the 
organization in the various districts 
within the confines of the jurisdiction. 

“The board, after going over the 
matter of the revocation of the charter 
of District 26, Nova Scotia, in July 
this year, approved the action of the 
International officials and authorized a 
continuance of the provisional district 
under the direction of the International 
union. 

“The matter of the strike in Mary- 
land, District 16, which has been on 
since April 1, 1922, was discussed and 
the board made arrangements for the 
termination of the strike. During the 
period of the strike financial relief to 
the members of the district was ad- 
vanced in the total of $734,000, it was 
announced. 

“The International board together 
with the officers of the International 
union were authorized to continue their 
efforts to obtain action from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisson relative to 
the matter of “assigned-car” practice 
as indulged in by railroads, public 
utilities and large consumers of coal. 

“The board gave considerable atten- 
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tion to the program of litigation in 
which the organization is now involved, 
due to various damage suits, injunc- 
tions and other legal processes brought 
against the organization in the various 
districts. The matter of litigation in 
Alabama was especially gone into. 
“The organization is facing a num- 
ber of damage suits. The board was 
particularly interested in the victory 
won by the union in the second trial of 
the Coronado case. It is believed that 
the winning of this case by the miners 
will have set a strong precedent as to 
the final outcome of several similar 
suits now pending against the union. 
“The board had a large number of 
appeals and grievances from. the 
various districts, and these were taken 
up for decision. The finances of the 
organization were reviewed and found 
to be satisfactory. There will be no 
further meeting of the board until 
after the convention in January.” 





*“And Satan Also Came’”’ 


When Governors Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, and Silzer, of New 
Jersey, occupied places at opposite 
sides of the toastmaster at the 
annual dinner of the New Jersey 
Society of Pennsylvania, Dec. 18, 
| in Philadelphia, 300 members of 
| the society were prepared to see 
| the fur fly—and they were not dis- 
appointed. 


* ay thought I would say some- 
thing about coal tonight,” said Mr. 
| Pinchot, “but you will realize the 
position a fellow is in who has not 
_ yet been able to determine whether 
he was successful in getting coal 
in the homes of the people or was 
merely responsible for raising the 
price. 

“I called a coal conference of 
Governors some time ago with the 
idea of doing something to de- 
crease the price. Not many Gov- 
ernors responded, but Silzer did. 
I wonder if it would be unfair in 
this connection to recall an old 
quotation which runs, ‘And Satan 
also came.’ At any rate, Governor 
Silzer was there. I tried to con- 
vince him that New Jersey might 
also be persuaded to take her share 
in the responsibility of reducing 
the price of coal. But he couldn’t 
see it. He wanted Pennsylvania 
to do it all. But I beat him to it 
by calling another conference, and 
he didn’t come. But the Governors 
who did decided that the other 
states should help, including New 
Jersey, and so, you see, he’s in the 
game anyway.” 

“I do not object to the Gov- 
| ernor’s quotation, ‘Satan also 
came,’” said Governor Silzer in 
reply to Mr. Pinchot, “because I 
have a distinct impression that on 
the occasion he refers to the Gov- 
' ernor of New Jersey gave the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania a little bit 
of hell.” 
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Oddie Studies Coal Commission Report; 


To Base Legislation on Findings 


Constructive Bill to Promote Better Service by the Industry Expected — 
Co-operation with Hoover Likely on Commercial Phases— 
Pinchot Conferees Soon to Press for Federal Action 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent, Coal Age. 


An intensive study of the report of 
the Harding Coal Commission is being 
made by Senator Oddie, of Nevada, 
chairman of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, with the idea of translating 
into legislation such of the recom- 
mendations as may meet his approval. 
He has not proceeded far enough with 
the study to determine just the form 
this legislation will take. It is entirely 
probable that it will incorporate certain 
suggestions which have been made 
since the report of the Coal Commis- 
sion was issued. 

It is a relief to many who are deeply 
interested in the best interests of the 
coal industry to know that the legis- 
lation to grow out of the Coal Com- 
mission’s report is to be handled by 
a legislator who is entirely construc- 
tive in his tendencies. For that reason 
it is safe to assume that the administra- 
tion measure will not come out as full 
of teeth as a corn shredder, vesting 
the Federal Trade Commission with 
powers to conduct a new program of 
regulation of the punitive type. Sen- 
ator Oddie is confidently expected to 
bring out legislation which will seek 
to foster and promote the coal industry 
along the lines that will enable it to 
furnish better service to the public. 

Bills that have been introduced at 
this session have been designed to lam- 
baste profiteers or deal with first-aid 
matters such as penalizing shipments 
of dirty coal or embargoing exports. 


PRopUCTION CRUX OF COAL PROBLEM 


Senator Oddie feels that since the 
whole coal question revolves around its 
production, it really constitutes a mat- 
ter clearly within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
The parliamentary officials of the Sen- 
ate have taken the same viewpoint and 
Senator Oddie believes his committee 
is in a better position than any other 
to handle such fundamental coal legis- 
lation as the country may need. On 
the commercial phases of the problem, 
it may be accured that Senator Oddie 
will work in close co-operation with 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. In fact he already is co- 
operating in a major way with Secre- 
tary Hoover on various problems hav- 
ing a bearing on metal mining. 

Legislation now is imminent from an- 
other quarter. It is expected that the 
Governors who participated in the 
Pinchot conferences soon will have 
azreed on the draft of a bill which they 
will put forward. There is some sur- 
prise in Washington that the diverse 
interests represented by the consuming 
states should have come to an agree- 


iwent so readily. While the effort is 
going forward to obtain the interstate 
pact, it is clear that the principal hope 
of the Pinchot conference is in federal 
action. If the Governors of these 
states represent the trend of public 
sentiment. it will mean strong pressure 
for federal action. Enough is known 
of the Pinchot draft to indicate that 
it is another suggested code of penal 
rules. For that reason there is a feel- 
ing that it is particularly timely that 
Senator Oddie should be considering 
the bringing out of legislation of a 
more constructive type. 





Bureau of Mines Reports on 
Work of Past Year 


Practically 100,000 miners have been 
trained by the Bureau of Mines in mine- 
rescue and first-aid methods since the 
establishment of the bureau in 1910, 
states Director H. Foster Bain, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the. fiscal year 1922-23. 
Whereas in 1910 the bureau trained 734 
men, during the past year 14,941 men 
received the training, which was con- 
ducted in 35 states and Alaska. 

Two effective methods for preventing 
the spread through a coal mine of a 
minor initial explosion have been 
demonstrated by the bureau at its ex- 
perimental mine near Pittsburgh, where 
more than 500 experimental explosions 
have been produced and in which the 
explosibility of coal dusts from all parts 
of the country has been studied. The 
first method is to wet the dust so thor- 
oughly that no dry dust remains in the 
mine. The second is to dilute the coal 
dust with shale dust, limestone dust, 
or other non-inflammable dust so that 
flame will not pass from point to point. 

The widespread attention given to the 
fatalities from explosions has resulted 
in the common supposition that gas and 
coal-dust explosions form the main 
hazards of mining, but the bureau finds 
that if the deaths from falls of roof 
and coal could be eliminated, the num- 
ber of miners killed would be cut 
approximately in half. The deaths 
from roof falls aggregated 900 during 
1922. The fact that this number is 
less than the total during several pre- 
ceding years is due to thousands of men 
having been idle for several months 
during the bituminous-coal strike. 

The larger part of the responsibility 
for decreasing this class of accidents 
may fairly be placed on the miners 
themselves, states Director Bain. Most 
of the falls occur at the working places 
and the miners there are better able 
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to observe the conditions under which 
they work and to tell when the roof 
should be taken down or additional] 
props put up than is anyone else, 

For the 1l-year period that ended 
with 1922, 47.84 per cent of all fatal. 
ities were due to falls of roof and coal, 
16.85 per cent were caused by mine 
cars and locomotives, 11.25 per cent 
by gas and coal-dust explosions, 6.04 
per cent by explosives, and 3.47 per 
cent by electricity. During this period 
25,975 men were killed in coal mines, 
Approximately 90 per cent of all the 
deaths occurred underground, 2.29 per 
cent were from shaft accidents, and 
the remainder, 7.59 per cent, occurred 
on the surface. 

Director Bain cites the need for an 
intensified safety campaign among 
miners, operators’ and inspectors to 
maintain diligence in observing the pre- 
cautions which will lead to the preven- 
tion of accidents. This includes a 
wider dissemination of the knowledge 
already acquired by the Bureau of 
Mines and the agencies which have 
been co-operating with it. 

An intensive study of the electrical 
hazards in coal mining .and of those 
following the more extensive use of 
machinery. underground should be 
made. 

Concentrated effort should be made 
to reduce the number of deaths from 
falls of roof and coal and from mine 
transportation, both of which call for 
further investigative work and renewed 
alertness by miners and operators. 

Coal is now being mined on public 
lands under lease in Colorado, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. Prospect- 
ing permits have been issued covering 
areas in these states and in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, and South Dakota. 

A vertical oven, designed to produce 
a lignite char as a stable fuel for 
domestic and power purposes, was built 
and operated in co-operation with the 
University of North Dakota. Some of 
the char was shipped to the Pittsburgh 
station of the Bureau of Mines, where 
grates suitable for burning it in an 
ordinary cookstove were designed which 
proved successful in laboratory tests. 
The lignite char proved an admirable 
fuel. 

Improved methods and a portable in- 
strument were devised for determining 
quickly the severity of cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning and the carbon 
monoxide content of mine atmospheres. 
Important economies were effected in 
fuel consumption and in operating prac- 
tice at various plants making refrac- 
tory wares and at brick kilns. 


HENRY WALKER, a mining engineer 
who is serving as deputy chief inspec- 
tor of Mines for Great Britain, will 
visit this country in February. Ar- 
rangements are being made by George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, which will make pos- 
sible first-hand observations as_ to 
safety methods employed in American 
mines. 
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Method of Suspending Feeder 
Cables to Many Levels 


Up until about ten years ago power 
was supplied to electrical equipment in 
the anthracite mines by means of 
cables suspended in the airshaft, which 
usually is just alongside of the regular 
hoisting way. This served the purpose 
rather well for a time, but as the equip- 
ment increased and an entire operation 
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FIG. 1—CONTINUOUS CABLE FROM 
SURFACE TO BOTTOM LEVEL 


At each vein the cable is tapped. A 
disadvantage of this plan is that a break 
anywhere in the cable is likely to carry all 
the switching equipment of each lower vein 
with it as it drops. 


depended upon the feed lines hanging 
in the shaft, frequent stops due to the 
burning of the wires in wet shafts com- 
pelled officials to look around for some 
other method. 

The old oak-pin side bracket, nailed to 
the shaft bunting, and fitted with a 
deep-grooved glass insulator to which 
the 4/0 weatherproof wire was fastened 
by a copper tie wire, soon gave way to 
the armored cable, supported only at 
the top of the shaft and allowed to 
hang free alongside of pipes and other 
obstructions in the shaft. Following 
this came the boreholes, generally about 
12 in. in diameter and protected from 
water by pipe cemented in on all sides. 
The usual procedure was to start this 
hole from the surface and drill down 
through probably a half dozen different 
veins. In this way the hole was in the 
solid at all points. After its com- 
pletion it was tapped at all veins and 
sufficient of the pipe cut away to allow 
connections to inside feeders. 

A sufficient length of cable to reach 
from the surface to the first vein and 
into a set of switches at that vein, is 
now dropped and anchored to supporting 
spools at the top of the hole. A set of 
copper busbars is then installed a foot 
or so away from the bottom of the 
hole at the first vein. One of these 
busbars takes the positive and the other 
the negative cable. A tap is taken 
from the negative busbar and run 
directly to the rail in the first vein 
or level. A second tap is taken from 
the positive busbar, thence to a switch 
of sufficient capacity to withstand the 
maximum current which will be de- 
manded by the equipment in that vein, 
and out of this switch to the trolley 
wire. 

A second cable of sufficient length 
to allow for anchorage at the first vein 
and running to the second vein is 
placed in a manner similar to the way 
it was handled in the first vein. This 
method is carried on at all levels, mak- 
ing it possible to disconnect any in- 
dividual vein from the main cable in 
case of trouble with feed lines or trolley 
wires due to falling roof in the 
workings. 

For a time after the adoption of the 
cemented-in pipe between the veins, the 
cables were installed without cutting at 
the various veins and were allowed to 
hang their entire length from the sur- 
face to the lowest vein to which power 
was being furnished. Taps were taken 
from the cables as they passed each 
vein, the positive cable leading to a 
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FIG. 2—SEPARATE CABLE TO EACH 
LEVEL 


This arrangement requires a _ separate 
cable support for each section of cable, but 
repairs may be more readily made with a 
short piece of cable. Latest practice is 
along these lines. 


section switch and the negative cable 
to the rail. 

This was found to be an expensive 
way to install cabies inasmuch as a 
grounded wire between the surface and 
the first vein generally resulted in the 
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cable burning off and causing it to drop 
to the foot of the hole, taking with it 
much of the switching equipment con- 
nected to it at the various veins. With 
the present scheme, héwever, it is pos- 
sible for any one of the separate cable 
lengths between the veins to burn off 
and drop in the hole without destroying 
the rest of the system other than cut- 
ting off the supply to any vein below 
the affected cable. The repairs there- 
fore consist only in dropping a short 
piece of cable, of the length required, 
between the two veins. In the first 
case, where the cable was in one piece 
from the top to the bottom, it was 
always necessary to drop new cables the 
entire length of the hole as well as 
to make new taps at all of the veins. 
Short lengths of cable, well anchored 
and installed in a perfectly dry hole, 
provided they are of sufficient cross- 
section to carry the maximum current, 
will last for years without giving 
trouble of any kind. 


Scranton, Pa. M. S. BEDpow. 





Important Mechanical Details 
Of Locomotive Motor 


Dust, sand, etc., when mixed with oil, 
have a grinding action on the bearings 
of locomotive motors, wearing away the 
bearing linings as well as the shaft or 
axle. As a result, various means have 
been taken to make these bearings 
dustproof and thus extend their life in 
service, 

It is necessary to keep dirt, water, 
etc., out of the oil so that it will not be 
drawn into the bearing surface with the 
oil: This is done by having a tight 
cover over the oil and waste pockets, 
held in place by a spring. This cover 
should be lined. with felt and should 
have a deep lip to prevent wheel wash, 
ete., from splashing in. 


Keep Dust CAP TIGHTLY FASTENED 


The outer end of the commutator end 
armature bearing is ordinarily protected 
by a dust cap over the end of the shaft. 
This cap is made of sheet steel or malle- 
able iron and is fastened to the housing 
or the bearing by bolts or screws, com- 
pletely enclosing this end of the bear- 
ing. This dust cap should always be 
kept in place, as the position of the 
bearing with respect to the wheel 
flange is such as to permit the dirt, 
sand and wheel wash from the wheel 
flange to be thrown directly on this 
part of the motor. 

The outer end of the pinion end bear- 
ing usually extends into the gear case 
and needs no further protection. The 
gear case fits over the armature bear- 
ing or an extension of the housing with 
a sufficiently close fit to keep the lubri- 
cant in the gear case and tends to keep 
dirt out of the bearing at this point. 
There is little possibility of dirt, etc., 
getting into the armature bearings from 
the inside of the motor, as the oil 
throwers on the shaft and oil catchers 
on the housings act as guards and give 
ample protection against the entrance 
of dirt. 
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Stress Importance of Bonding 
And Get Better Voltage 


Until such time as those most con- 
cerned in keeping the electrical equip- 
ment in mines up to the minute realize 
that building of haulage tracks is just 
as important as the trolley wire, and is 
the return for whatever power is sent 
out by the trolley wire bonding will not 
be taken seriously. It is surprising what 
little attention is given to this important 
link in the chain power feeders. 

Electrical men who give scrupulous 
attention to the installation and main- 
tenance of trolley wire leave the other 
side of the circuit to a bonder who 
frequently is too young to know that 
he must do his work well if the loco- 
motive which is to operate on a certain 
road after he is through bonding is to 
perform in a_ satisfactory manner. 
Channel pin bonds are sometimes in- 
stalled in too hasty a manner, and 
quite frequently the channel pin, in- 
stead of being driven straight with the 
hole, in which case it will press in on 
all sides of the bond securely, will be 
allowed to cut into the wire and sever 
it almost in two. Hence a high-resist- 
ance joint is the result, and if two or 
three of these occur on a long, steep 
hill, power troubles can be looked for. 
It seems a foolish thing to insist on a 
well-kept trolley if the bonding is not 
also installed properly and kept in good 
condition. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BONDER 


A bonder should be given to under- 
stand that his job is not merely a 
stepping stone to the higher position 
of electrician. He must first be a good 
bonder, else his chances for being a 
good electrician will not amount to 
much. Make him understand this, at 
the same time impressing on his mind 
just why he holds an important posi- 
tion. Explain to him just what the 
bonds he installs are doing and the dam- 
age they can do if not put in properly. 
Make him clean all holes in which the 
bond and channel pin are inserted, and 
insist that the pin shall be driven in 
straight and true, so that there will be 
no cutting away of part of the cross- 
section of the wire itself. Make him 
understand, also, why the pin should 
be driven all the way home, why this 
will result in preventing moisture from 
entering and destroying the fit of the 
hole, and finally, take him into your 
confidence and explain just why he must 
be a good bonder if he ever hopes for 
anything better. 

It is remarkable how the efficiency of 
a mine will pick up once the bonding 
is put in proper shape. When a sudden 
complaint comes to the electrician that 
the power in a certain part of the mines 
has fallen off it usually will be found to 
be due to neglected bonding. An effi- 
cient bonder is worth his weight in 
gold to an electrical organization, and it 
is a surprising thing how much his work 
will improve when he is given to under-. 
stand that what he does is of value 
and is appreciated as such by the 
whole organization. 

ELECTRICAL INSPECTOR. 


How the Maximum-Demand 
Indicator Operates 


When the maximum demand register 
is part of the watt-hour meter mech- 
anism, the meter, in addition to re- 
cording the amount of energy used, 
gives the maximum demand at which 
this energy has been used. The oper- 
ation of the maximum demand indi- 
cator usually is by means of a pusher 
which at the beginning of a predeter- 
mined period of time advances the 
maximum-demand indicator hand over 
the scale. The speed at which this 
maximum-demand indicator can operate 
is a function of the speed of the meter 
disk. 

At some predetermined time interval 
the forward motion of the pusher 
ceases and it is instantly withdrawn 
or reset to a point where it starts to 
travel again for the next time interval. 
The indicator hand is, however, left 
at the point on the demand scale to 
which it has been advanced by any 
previous operation of the pusher and 
it is not advanced until a higher maxi- 
mum demand comes upon the line. 
Most meters are arranged to be man- 
ually reset by the meter reader or 
meter inspector. 

The position of the maximum-demand 
indicator records the maximum demand 
which has occurred since the last time 
the meter was reset, providing the time 
intervals during which the pusher is 
moving are constant. This brings out 
an important point in connection with 
maximum-demand meters, and that is 
that the timing device be very accu- 
rate. In a newly designed meter this 
timing is accomplished by means of a 
synchronous motor which inherently 
operates at a definite speed; in fact its 
speed can change only with the fre- 
quency of the alternating-current sup- 
ply, and since the frequency of the 
system is constant, the synchronous 
motor drive must be constant. This 
feature represents one of the latest 
developments in maximum - demand 
meters. 











































































Banking Power-Plant Fires 


The fire under the boiler should never 
be banked until it is quite certain that 
there is not going to be a demand for 
the use of this boiler for a few hours, 
as much of the coal burned during the 
banking is a loss and if the fire is pre- 
pared for banking just before a load 
comes on, much time is lost in getting 
the furnace back into favorable oper- 
ation. While the fires are banked the 
stokers should be periodically moved to 
prevent the fire bed from becoming 
too porous or honeycombed. 

The usual procedure in preparing and 
banking the fire during periods of low 
demand is this: (1) The forced draft 
is shut off; (2) the induced and forced 
draft fans are stopped; (3) the stokers 
are stopped; (4) the damper on the 
stack is closed to a degree just sufficient 
to clear the furnace of gases; (5) the 
feed water value is closed. 
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Problems 


| In Underground Management 


Shaft Designed to Make Replacement of 
Buntons Easy and Avoid Wreckage 


When a Cage Runs Wild the Buntons Catch It 
and Much Damage Is Done If They Are Torn 
Out—A Way to Minimize the Destruction 


The main shaft of an important 
American mine has been lined with 
reinforced concrete from 1 ft. to 2 ft. 
thick on all sides, the concreting ex- 
tending from the sump bottom to the 
surface, a total height of 150 ft. The 
sump is 12 ft. deep and the net opening 
of the shaft 11x15 ft., the concrete 
bottom resting on hard rock. The shaft 
lining continues upward, and where it 
passes through the coal strata, the walls 
are extended to a width of 24 ft. and 
are made 2 ft. thick with a suitable 
design to support the roof of the shaft 
bottom and to make it possible to load 
and unload rails or pipe on the bottom 
without lack of headroom or other sim- 
ilar difficulties. 

In casting the concrete, a channel, 
or long, narrow recess 12 in. wide and 
2 in. deep and extending the entire 
distance from the sump to the ground 
landing, was provided in the side walls 
for the reception of the buntons, which 
were placed after the concrete had set 
and the forms had been removed. The 
buntons are 10-in. iron beams the ends 
of which are provided with angles. On 
one end these angles are riveted and 
on the opposite end they are bolted. 
The bolted angles are designed so that 
they can be removed if necessary should 
an accident or other cause make replace- 
ments obligatory. By drifting the angles, 
the original tension always can be 
expected on buntons so installed. 


CAN READILY INSERT NEW BOLT 


For the reception of the guides a 
cast-iron chair provided with a T-slot 
was bolted to the web of the buntons. 
These castings are so arranged that a 
new bolt can be inserted readily, should 
it become necessary to do so. These 
castings or chairs not only support the 
guides but form for them a permanent 
base or line. The guide replacements 
go against the face of the chairs pre- 
viously set to line and secured, and thus 
automatically they come truly to a 
plumb line with their faces in correct 
position. 

The buntons were inserted in the 
slot and securely keyed with iron 
wedges to the proper tension. Then the 
entire channel was filled with a lean 
mixture of cement mortar, troweled 





flush with the side walls of the shaft. 
Should it become necessary to remove 
any of the buntons, a pick will cut the 
lean mortar and expose the bolted 
angles, which can then be removed, 
allowing the bunton to drop out of the 
slot for removal. Should an accident 
occur in the shaft severe enough to 
dislodge the buntons, the lean mortar 
will yield to the strain and break away 
without serious damage to the bunton 
itself. 

The concrete end walls are provided 
with T-slot castings set into the mix- 
ture at the time of casting and permit 
of bolt removal, and in general these 
castings resemble the chairs fastened to 
the bunton for the purpose of support- 
ing the guide. In both cases these 
castings are set at 6-ft. intervals, pro- 
viding anchorage for guides accord- 
ingly. The guides measure 54x73 in. 
and are of pine throughout. 





Close Propping and Small 
Falls Save Timber 


By R. W. LIGHTBURN 


Gans, Pa. 


Posting in the mines should be done 
according to system. For instance, if 
4 ft. is the desirable distance between 
props in somewhat bad roof, props 
should be set 4 ft. apart and in line 
across the rib, that is, being drawn re- 
gardless of the roof being good or bad. 

The miner may object to setting these 
posts, arguing that he can mine all the 
coal under the coming area of fall with 
less posts than he is asked to set. 
Perhaps he can, but there is another 
party at interest, the man who has to 
draw the posts. His safety depends 
on as few posts as possible being bent 
or broken under the pressure of the 
roof. 

The purpose of the posts is to steady 
as far as possible that part of the roof 
over the area extracted and not yet 
caved. They must be sufficiently 


numerous to prevent the roof from be- 
coming broken or cracked. They must 
retain in the roof its inherent strength. 
If too few are used the roof will be 
fractured and the posts will be under 
too heavy a burden. 


Should they break 
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down, not only will the posts be lost 
but also several tons of coal. 

Falls should be kept within proper 
dimensions. The area allowed for a 
single fall should be about 16x24 ft. 
It will have about four rows of props 
and extend for a width equal to the com- 
bined width of room and pillar. Where 
the falls are kept to such a dimension 
the posts do not have to stand in place 
long and are not subjected to inordinate 
pressure and so can be used over and 
over again. 

Only persons of experience should 
remove timber. Such a man will have 
an established method of removing 
difficult props. Some of the posts may 
have sunk into the cap-piece and to 
recover them extra posts must be set 
so that the man who is doing the work 
can be in the line of greatest safety 
and in the most favorable position for 
the recovery of posts. 

If the bottom is hard and much slate 
has been thrown back among the posts 
so that it is difficult to get at the post 
bottom to loosen it, a slanting cut 
should be made in the post near the 
cap-piece with a sharp axe and on the 
outbye side of the post. A post puller 
should then be attached, and then with 
the exercise of a little force the post 
will come out. 

I would advocate that the man who 
must recover timber be the man to 
place it. If a rib boss were given a 
section of suitable size he could do 
both satisfactorily. 

To draw posts the timberman should 
have an axe with a hammer on one 
face. It should have a handle 4 ft. 
long. He also should have a punching 
post with a 6-ft. iron handle and fitted 
with a light pick-shaped head which 
can be stuck into a post that has been 
knocked down so that the post can be 
drawn to a point where it can be re- 
moved by hand. This punch post is 
useful in recovering crossbars. To get 
the best results specially designed tools 
for all purposes should be used. 


Urge Early Coal Loading 


Shippers of coal in northern West 
Virginia have been asked by railroad 
companies operating in that part of 
the state to load as much of their coal 
as possible during the first three days 
of the week, if it can be done without 
prejudicing the business of shippers. 
This request is made in order that the 
roads may be in a position to clean up 
business on Friday and Saturday of 
each week and is part of a program 
of increased economy in connection with 
the handling of traffic. 
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How to Prevent Gas from 
Causing Explosions 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 
Pikeville, Ky. 

Recent mine explosions have awak- 
ened a new interest in the means of 
preventing such catastrophes. To 
handle a mine generating explosive 
gas is a job for a man who has been 
trained in the work as it were from 
the cradle up and should not be placed 
in the hands of any other. When con- 
sidering a foreman’s experience every- 
thing depends on where that experience 
was obtained, under what management 
he has worked and how long he was 
able to stay. Some companies are 
proud of the fact that they train their 
own men, and that is without question 
the best plan to adopt, but if they have 
been operating nongaseous mines and 
then encounter explosive gas, they 
should break that rule and go out of 
the organization for an experienced 
man to take charge of the job. 

When gas is found, no matter how 
little, thorough plans should be made to 
provide for every eventuality and every 
opportunity should be taken to dis- 
courage disregard and indifference to 
small accumulations of gas. The tend- 
ency of the average boss who is not 
familiar with gas is to pretend to be 
wise and abundantly able to take care 
of the situation. Such men may be 
found lighting the gas for the fun of 
seeing it burn, until at last some man 
lights a trace, as he has often done 
before, and finds more gas than he 
expected and becomes to his surprise a 
badly burned man or something worse. 


WISE FOREMAN PLAYS SAFE 


The foreman who is familiar with 
gas will not allow the bosses or the 
workmen to do anything foolish, for 
he has learned that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure and 
you will find him getting ample ventila- 
tion up to the working faces, which 
means that all stoppings and overcasts 
are well built and that no crosscuts are 
allowed to remain open but are promptly 
stopped with masonry stoppings. 

Doors usually are necessary in the 
advanced workings, but the strictest 
kind of regulation should be enforced 
in having them built so that they will 
close automatically and everyone in 
the mine should be made understand 
that leaving a door open is a serious 
offense. The night shift usually is the 
hardest to control, and among the worst 
to leave doors open and damage other 
equipment are the undercutters and 
their helpers. The night foreman in 
a mine generating explosive gas should 
be thoroughly capable. 

It is a good rule to have the fire- 
bosses register in, to insure that they 
are taking all the time necessary to 





cover their section carefully. If this is 
done you will have no late starters, and 
if a fireboss should fail to report for 
duty, whoever is in charge will be able 
to make provision for his replacement. 
The firebosses should examine all doors 
and see that the ventilation is travel- 
ing in its proper courses both on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

Looking back over my experience 
with firebosses, I cannot forget that 
they often are young men who are just 
starting on their first responsible job, 
and for this reason they should be 
rigidly disciplined. I have found them 
in most cases familiar with #he work 
they are supposed to do, but they fail 
in most instances because they are not 
willing to do the work as it should 
be done. A fireboss examining a mine 
with extensive pillar work has a hard 
job before him, especially in thin coal. 

The foreman in charge should devote 
his entire time to the inside workings 
and he should be in constant command 
of all operations from beginning to end. 
The “sunshine foreman” should be 
eliminated from the gaseous mine. 





Denies Undue Delay in Rescue 
Work at Hunt Mine Fire 


In Coal Age of Nov. 15 there is a 
note with regard to the fire at the 
Hunt Mine, near Staunton, Ind., in the 
course of which there is an implied 
criticism of the delay of men from the 
Vincennes station of the Bureau of 
Mines reaching the fire. The facts 
are as below: 

The notice of the fire reached the 
Vincennes station at 10 am. The 
foreman left at once for Staunton in 
a small truck belonging to the station 
and arrived at the mine, 80 miles dis- 
tant, in two hours and thirty minutes. 
At the time the call came in some 
minor repairs were being made on the 
big truck, so that it was nearly 11 
o’clock before it was ready to start. 
The first-aid miner driving it covered 
the 80 miles in 4 hours and 30 min- 
utes, arriving at 3:30 p.m. This is 
good time for a large truck heavily 
loaded with equipment, and one de- 
signed to travel 20 miles an hour. 

When the foreman arrived at 12:30 
p.m., flames were pouring out from the 
mine and it would have been impossible 
to enter it even if apparatus had been 
at hand, but he helped the fire com- 
panies from Brazil and Terre Haute, 
who by that time had a fire engine 
pumping water from a pond a quarter 
of a mile distant and were throwing a 
good stream of water on the fire. 

’ At 3:30 p.m., when the apparatus 
arrived, the fire was about extin- 
guished. Word was sent down the 
slope to the foreman, who in company 
with Mike Scollard, former chief mine 





inspector, and William Morwood, in- 
spector for the Associated Companies, 
immediately came out and commenced 
to assemble the apparatus. This re- 
quired about twenty-five minutes. Just 
as they completed this and started for 
the mine opening, word came out that 
the firemen had gone on into the mine 
without equipment and were bringing 
out a body. The foreman and the two 
men above mentioned then went into 
the mine and brought out the fourth 
and last body. The firemen who rushed 
into the mine without apparatus were, 
of course, running a great and prob- 
ably unwarranted danger of being 
overcome by carbon monoxide, and in 
fact they were nearly overcome. 

It can hardly be expected that the 
federal government will be able to 
maintain rescue and fire-fighting crews 
in such numbers as to permit their 
reaching each mine in less time than 
was taken in this case. In fact, the 
time might well have been longer, since 
it is the duty of the men of the mine 
safety service to devote the greater 
part of their time to training at the 
mines, and it is only by chance that 
they are actually at their headquarters 
at any given moment. When the Mine 
Safety Service was established it was 
more with a thought of demonstrating 
methods and training men than to re- 
lieving the industry of all of the work 
of first aid, rescue and fire fighting. 

Whenever and wherever the men of 
the service are available they are in- 
structed to proceed promptly to the 
scene of the disaster and to render any 
aid possible, but the major responsi- 
bility of meeting any emergencies must 
always rest on the industry itself and 
the state officials. Since the federal 
government has no police power in the 
states the federal men could never pro- 
ceed except by consent, and they must 
always be the assistants of the state 
inspectors under such circumstances 
rather than an independent and all 
comprehensive force. 

In a number of mining districts the 
operators, realizing the necessity of 
having a twenty-four hour local serv- 
ice, have combined to support local 
mine safety stations and crews. That 
at Globe, Ariz., is well known. The 
Coeur d’Alene operators this year es- 
tablished such a station and have found 
it very useful in fighting mine fires. 
The Bureau of Mines will always give 
all of the service that it can, but it 
must not be expected to give complete 
and continuous protection to each in- 
dividual district. To do so would re- 
quire an appropriation of funds far 
beyond any that might properly be 
suggested to Congress. 

H. FOSTER BAIN, 
Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Know Any Queer Ones? 


A correspondent writes: “Why not 
have a letter competition to see who 
can report the oddest named coal mine? 
For instance, ‘Struggling Monkey,’ mine 
near Terre Haute, Ind.” 
The lists are open. 
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Weekly Review 


Present indications are that the year 1923 will close 
with the fourth largest production of bituminous coal 
on record. With two weeks to go, the output to Dec. 15 
was 526,489,000 tons and the year’s figure will be over 
540,000,000 net tons. Three years—1917, 1918 and 
1920—have exceeded this figure. Anthracite produc- 
tion, on the other hand, promises to set a new high 
record for fresh-mined coal. The total output for the 
year will be around 95,000,000 net tons, exceeded only 
by the war years, 1917 and 1918. The washery produc- 
tion in those years was very large, however, and has 
been correspondingly small this year. Therefore the 
final figures may show a new record for fresh-mined 
anthracite. This has been the most prosperous year 
ever enjoyed by the hard-coal industry, despite the 
strike of September. 

The end of the calendar year has no especial sig- 
nificance to the coal trade save that as the miners will 
take several days for the holiday there will be a clean- 
ing up of “no bills” at the mines, to be followed by 
brisker trading after the new year begins. The only 
feature of the past week has been the pick-up in screen- 
ings, not due to any increase in demand but to scarcity 
of fine coal. The operators, rebelling at the absurdly 
low quotations on screenings in the Middle West, 
shifted to mine-run, the demand for lump being at low 
ebb. <A period of severe weather will call forth lump 
in quantity and screenings will again be plentiful, and 
cheaper than ever. 


Stocks Allay Uneasiness About April 1 

There is no change in the steam-coal market in the 
Eastern section of the country. New England is flat as 
far as all-rail Pennsylvania soft coal is concerned; the 
smokeless coals coming in by water have driven them off 
the spot market. Stocks of soft coal are so generally 
satisfactory that no strong currents in the price are 
looked for, even should there be definite indications of 
a strike next April. 


Coal Age index of spot prices of bituminous coal at 
the mines declined three points last week to 178. The 
corresponding average price was $2.16. Increases in 
price were recorded by central Illinois, Indiana, and 
Smokeless. Southern and Eastern coals all recorded 
slight declines in price. 

Production of beehive coke for the year will fall short 
of 17,000,000 net tons. Although more than twice the 
output in either 1921 or 1922, this figure is below previ- 
ous years; less even than in 1919, when the steel in- 
dustry was at low ebb. 

Quotations on independent anthracite are slowly 
receding. The market stands at $11 for stove and nut. 
The steam sizes are weak, except No. 3 buckwheat, 
which has largely been tied up on contracts. Nothing 
but a spell of real cold weather can save the premium 
prices from a new year slump. 

Lake movement of soft coal during the week ended 
Dec. 16 amounted to 48,567 net tons, of which 46,204 
tons was cargo coal. In the corresponding week of 
last year 53,086 tons was dumped. Cumulative ship- 
ments of cargo coal during this season to Dec. 16 were 
29,724,320 net tons, an increase of more than 41 per 
cent over the average of the three preceding years. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads for all accounts during 
the week ended Dec. 20 were 355,927 net tons, as com- 
pared with 283,168 tons the previous week. 


Midwest Markets Are Slow 


Nothing has happened during the past week to stiffen up 
the weak and sagging markets in the Middle West. Domes- 
tic demand is just as soft as the weather. Lump, produced 
in small volume because of the proportion of shutdowns in 
the Western fields, is filling the light demand and there is 
no immediate indication of any improvement in price be- 
cause of the potential production ail ready to burst loose 
with the first cold wave. 

The domestic market is pretty well saturated with Poca- 
hontas lump and egg at $3.50@$3.75 and with mine-run at 
$2, so that the flow of that and other high-grade Eastern 
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coals into the Middle West runs along lightly. Anthracite 
is in no keen demand by householders. The large sizes 
are stocked in volume by retailers and even chestnut is 
now on hand in sufficient quantity to meet al Ineeds. 

Steam coals show the only signs of life and these are 
selling readily only because of the slim output. 

It is a rather “blue” Christmas in the Carterville field of 
Williamson and Franklin County for most miners. Many 
mines have been idle for many weeks. Others are working 
one and two days a week and very few of them are getting 
more than half time at best. Railroad tonnage has eased 
up and the only thing for which there is any great demand 
seems to be screenings and small nut. All mines have 
domestic sizes unbilled. Movement is good and plenty of 
empties are in sight. There is a general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the miners throughout the entire field. 

The Franklin County operators are trying to maintain 
their circular, but this is being cut and the independents 
are selling lump and egg as low as $3, with nut at $2.75, 
in an effort to keep things going. Railroad tonnage in the 
DuQuoin field is practically stopped. In the Mt. Olive 
district steam seems to be in good demand, but it is diffi- 
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cult to move domestic sizes. This field continues to take 
$3@$3.25 for domestic sizes, which dealers seem to think 
too high. Mines in this field are getting from one to two 
days a week. Railroad tonnage is good. In the Standard 
field screenings are in good demand and 2-in. lump fairly 
active, with a ready call for steam nut, while egg and 6-in. 
lump are slow. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.0.B. Mines 








Market Dec. 26 Dee. 10 Dec.17 Dec. 2 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1923 1923 sat 
Smokelesslump......... Columbus.... $6.30 $3.75 $3.35 $3.25@$3.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 6.00 2.10 2.10 1.75@ 2.00 

mokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 5.50 «64.2506—(CU0 25 ee 1.35 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 7.75 3.35 3.35 3.25@ 3.75 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 6.60 1.75 1.80 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokelesslump......... Cincinnati... 6.75 3.50 3.10 2.75@ 3.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati. . . 6.25 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 6.10 1.50 1.50 1.50@ 2.00 
*Smokeless minerun..... Boston...... 8.60 4.50 4.40 4. 60@ 4.75 
Clearfield minerun...... Boston...... 4.25 1.85 1.90 1.40@ 2.25 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 4.80 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.75 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 4.40 2.10 2.15 1.75@ 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York. . 6.25 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool I (Navy Standard). . Philadelphia.. 5.50 3.00 2.95 2.75@ 3.20 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.. 6.00 eres Se 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 5.35 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 5.30 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 pe. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 5.10 2.25 2.25 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... . 5.10 1.95 2.00 1.75@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 4.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H. mt based Baltimore.... 4.60 2.20 2.20 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. . NewYork... 4.15 1.80 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. : Philadelphia.. 4.45 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. knee Baltimore.... 4.10 1.90 1.90 1.75 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 3.55 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. as 1.60 1.65 1.65@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.. 3.85 1.85 1.85 1.50 
Pittsburgh sc’dgas....... Pittsburgh... 5.25 2.55 2.55 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... ..... 2.25 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 
Pittsburgh minerun (St.). Pittsburgh... 3.10 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh slack an.. . Pittsburgh... 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.60@ 1.75 
Kanawha lump... ...- Columbus.... 5.25 3.00 2.85 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus.... 3.10 1.85 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Kanawha screenings... .. Columbus.... 2.85 .80 .95 1.00@ 1.10 
pRB 5 9x5 s.050000 Cincinnati... 6.25 2.85 2.85 2.25@ 3.00 
W. Va. Gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 3.75 1.60 1.60 1.30@ 1.60 
W. Va. Steam minerun... Cincinnati... 3.35 1.60 1.60 1.30@ 1.60 
W. Va.screenings........ Cincinnati... 3.10 85 .80 1.00@ 1.40 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 5.25 2.95 2.90 2.50@ 2.75 
Hocking minerun....... Columbus.... 2.85 1.85 1.85 1.65@ 2.00 
Hocking screenings... ... Columbus.... 2.60 1.05 1.15 1.25@ 1.40 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 4.75 2.45 2.45 2.00@ 2.90 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 3.25 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.10 1.35 1.60 171.40@ 1.60 


Market Dec. 26 Dec. 10 Dec. 17 Dec. 24 
Midwest Quoted 1922 1923 1923 1923+ 





Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $5.35 $3.60 $3.60 $3.25@ 3.76 
Franklin, lil. minerun.... Chicago..... 4.40 2.35 .35 = 2.25@ 2.50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 3.10 1.70 1.80 1.90@ 2.00 
Central, Ill.lump........ Chicago..... 4.35 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 3.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 2.20 1.45 1.50 1.50@ 1.65 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5.10 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 3.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 2.35 1.65 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 4.75 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 3.60 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 2.35 1.45 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
Mt. Olive lump......... St. Louis.... a 3.00 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis..... ... 2.25 2.50 2.50 
Mt. Olive screenings. ... . St. Louis..... ... 1.55 1.75 ‘a9 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis..... 4.25 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 2.10 2:05 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 150 155 1.35 1.25% 1-50 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 4.35 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
West Ky. minerun... . Louisville... . 3.35 1.70 1.75 1.385@ 1.90 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville.... 2.50 1.00 1.15 121.25@ 1.40 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 4.25 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
West Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 2.75 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.95 3.85 3.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham... 2.60 1.95 1.95  1.75@ 2.15 
Big Seam (washed)...... Birmingham... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
oy Ck Chicago..... 6.25 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 3.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Lee Ce Louisville 6.75 3.35 3.10 2.75@ 3.95 
8. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville 3:50 1.75 4:75 2.608 -1.95 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville 3.10 75 1.15 1.00@ 1.40 
SE es Cincinnati. 6.50 3.10 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
S.E. Ky. minerun ...... Cincinnati... 3.35 1.55 1.55 1.35@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 3.25 .95 1.00 1.00@ 1.25 
Kansas lump............ KansasCity.. 5.50 4.75 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 
Kansas minerun........ Kansas City.. 3.75 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Kansas screenings....... Kansas City.. 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics 











Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 








Market Freight 192 Dec. 17, 1923— Dec. 24, 1923,-———~ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
eer New ee $2.34 $9.00 $7.75@$8.25 $8.50@ 10.00 $8.00@$9.25 $8.50@ 10.00 $8.00@$9.25 
DD ciseseexseswee P Ries .5:.0% 1 Re eae COD hota pe ce eae i tar eas ae 
ar ee eee New York 2.34 9.25@ 12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 
ee Philadelphia 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@ 12.20 8.75@ 9.25 
ee Chicago*.......... 5.06 12.50@ 13.00 7.20@ 8.25 > it ae 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@11.50 8.00@ 8.35 
BN Cis sain nkee ao’ ko ee 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9. 85@I11. 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 
DLS Giicsx ses enh oak Philadelphia 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@12. % 8.90@ 9.25 9.85@ 12.20 8.90@ 9.25 
re Chicago*.... ..... 5 06 12.50@ 13.00 7.35@ 8.25 9.60@12 = 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
OO New York 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9 85@11. 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 
NE nis o> saute Philadelphia 2.39 9.25@ 11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@ 12. ° 8.90@ 9.25 9.85@12.20 8.90@ 9.25 
OD iw checeet Chicago*.......... 5. 06 12.50@ 13.00 7.35@ 8.35 9.60@12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
Biecsex ‘see teetwe New York..... ee) 0s aawaseuseed 8.25 bila 9.00 feta 9.00 
eee New York ......... 2.22 7.00@11.00 | 6.15@ 6.30 6.00@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.65 
| See. Philadelphia 2.14 7.00@ 8.00 6.15@ 6.20 6.35@ 7.50 6.35@ 6.60 6.35@ 7.50 6.35@ 6.60 
Pea. ..... Chicago* es 4.79 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 
Buckwheat No. S ccunel New York... Pee 2.22 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.10 2.00@ 3.00 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 3.50 
—;——e! No. 1....... Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.00 4.00 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 3.50 3.60 
Rice. . cts ss. ee 2.22 3.00@ 3.25 2.75@: 3.00 1.35@ 2.25 2.50 1.35@ 2.25 2.50 
Rice. . seater Philadelphia. sist 2.14 2.50@ 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 
Barley. 1 eee. LA) eS 2.22 1.75@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1-50 
Barley ............... Philadelphia. ... 2.14 1.00@ 1.75 ; 2.00 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye. . ...+.. New York.. Ly | OEE EE 2.10 1.25@ 1.45 1.60 1.25@ 1.45 1.60 


* Net sone, f. oO. ».b. mines. f Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 





r 1923 ~ 1922 

Dec. 24 Dec. 17 Dec. 10 Dec. 26 
LS ee ec eer area ero arrest 178 181 180 349 
Weighted average price ......... $2.16 $2.19 $2.18 $4.23 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally, 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was comparel with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913, 
eel published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries 

oard. 





St. Louis Market Easy 


Mild weather has brought about an easy market in St. 
Louis with very little domestic tonnage moving and that 
only of the cheaper grades. Country demand has practically 
ceased. Wagonload steam locally is fairly active and car- 
load for nut and screenings good, with some nut moving to 
Chicago and the Northwest. 

Although trade is low all over Kentucky, even in the 
Eastern non-union fields where wages have been reduced in 
some instances to get business, there is hope springing 
eternal in the Kentucky breast. The fact of low production, 
however, strengthened screenings in both ends of the state. 
There is very little business other than steam just now, 
but almost everyone sees something ahead. 


Northwest Awaits Winter 


Mild weather is still holding the market at low ebb at 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Milwaukee. The selling competi- 
tion between rails, lakes and lignite from Dakota continues 
to be keen and to hide any sign of interest on the part of 
buyers. 

Demand at Duluth for soft coal is off. In fact dock men 
report that this year is the dullest in several years. It is 
expected, however, that many of the mines on the iron range 
will be in the market immediately after Jan. 1, as water 
power is short, and they will need coal to operate. The only 
demand at present is from public utilities and power plants 
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which have been supplying water power. The market is 
generally firmer. Dock men feel that the buying streak 
must come and are sitting tight. 


West Also Somnolent 


Nothing disturbed the painful peace of Western coal 
markets during the week. Steam coal is generally in good 
demand with small supply but domestic supply more than 
meets all the needs. In Utah operators are getting from 
$1 to $2 less at the mines for all sizes of coal than they 
did a year ago. 


Ohio Markets Demand Slack 


Slack, screenings and small sizes hold the attention of 
the Cincinnati market. Low-volatile screenings are begin- 
ning to be demanded by the by-product trade. The extreme 
weakness of the market is shown in lump, particularly 
smokeless lump. Retail business was in a trifle better shape 
due to a snow flurry but soon fell back into the old rut. 
Outside of the small sizes, which are showing strength, the 
trade at Columbus is dull. Buying of steam and domestic 
sizes is limited, owing to heavy reserves in the bins and 
yards of dealers. 

The Cleveland market, like all others, was affected by 
the holiday season. The steam trade is quiet, inquiries are 
few and but little activity is expected before Jan. 1. 

The Pittsburgh coal market grew poorer last week both 
as to prices and as to the difficulty in making sales. De- 
mand for spot coal is light, and but few consumers with 
contracts appear to be able to take extra tonnage. It is 
quite impossible to interest anyone in stocking coal against 
a possible suspension on April 1. 


New England Buyers Show No Interest 


On steam coal in New England there are few develop- 
ments. Buyers show no interest in the current market, and 
now that there is less coal being forced on the market there 
is a pronounced lull throughout the trade. 

At Hampton Roads the amount of coal standing has been 
steadily cut down and as fast as the tonnage is moved there 
is less and less being sent from the mines to replace it. A 
few agencies are even buying spot coal to make good on 
commitments, and, as might be expected in a situation of 
this character prices are up slightly although the upgrade 
movement is extremely slow. 


Tidewater Demand Slow 


Weather conditions reduced consumption and affected the 
soft-coal market along the Atlantic seaboard. Demand was 
slow at all tidewater markets, due to both weather and the 
efforts of nearly all consumers to avoid adding to their 
supplies until after New Year’s. At New York there has 
been some inquiry regarding contracts for next year, some 
of which expire early in January, but the matter of price is 
difficult to arrive at. The Philadelphia market continues 
dull and lifeless. There is no buying of any consequence 
and consumers do not appear to be anxious as to increasing 
their reserves. Baltimore reports that except for the de- 
mand for slack from the cement industry there is no sign 
of encouragement in that market. The Birmingham market 
continues slow and draggy. Steam coal is difficult to move 
and domestic grades move slowly. The trade, it is asserted 
is at about the dullest point of the year. 
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Anthracite Market Not Active 


There is no great activity in the anthracite market. De- 
mand for the various domestic coals is sectional, stove being 
in demand in some, while in others chestnut appears to be 
the most difficult to obtain. At New York cancellations of 
high-priced coals are being received by some shippers, while 
the general run of quotations for stove and chestnut appears 
to be around $11. Egg coal was quoted as high as $10.50. 
Retail dealers are not inclined to buy premium coal unless 
it is absolutely necessary. Philadelphia retail dealers are 
not rushed for deliveries, most of them having some sup- 
plies on hand to meet all requirements. Egg and pea is 
hard to move by producers and in some instances they find 
it necessary to insist upon buyers taking some of these sizes 
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with the preferred coals. There is no activity in the Balti- 
more anthracite market. The steam-coal market is dull and 
these coals are accumulating, although barley is in better 
shape than either buckwheat or rice. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cais et. 

‘All Cars Coal Cars 
ee ee oe 913,774 173,156 
Poe 835,296 156,608 
909,174 197,818 


Week ended Dec. 8, 1923. . 
Previous week. . 


Same week in Pee eck, 


——Surplus Cars——~ -—-Car Shortage— 
[Sa 6, |) 4 ae ae a See ae ie i 104,245 ee 


Same date in 1922........ 657 2.352 Skeets Leia! 
Nov. 30, 1923....... 153° 057 80,756 1,336 605 














Foreign Market 
And Export News 

















British Coal Output Gains 


Production of British coal increased 
10,000 tons during the week ended Dec. 
8, output amounting to 5,729,000 tons, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. The 
output for the previous week was 
5,719,000 tons, while for the correspond- 
ing week of last year it was 5,592,000 
tons. 

A sustained demand for almost all 
classes of coal maintains the activity 
of the Welsh coal market. There is a 
steady pressure for supplies for the bal- 
ance of this year and over the first half 
of January. Most of the big mines are 
sold ahead, and new business probably 
will be done at higher prices. European 
business is increasing, especially with 
France, Belgium, Italy and Holland. 
The demand from Germany is slow. 
Business with other countries, including 
South America, is steady. 

The only disturbing factor in the 
Welsh market is caused by the refusal 
of the trimmers to work the third ‘shift 


French Coal Market Dull 


Demand for the French industrial 
coals is quiet, but movement of house 
coals is more active. Immediate needs 
are being covered, but with the cheap- 
est grades. Anthracite and _ semi- 
bituminous are dull. 

Imports of British coals are lower, 
buyers refusing to pay the high prices 
quoted as a consequence of the rise 
in sterling. Orders, close to 100,000 
tons, have been placed in Cardiff by 
some of the French railways at prices 
of 26s. 6d. for large Admiralty second 
and 18s. 6d. for steam smalls, accord- 
ing to grades, for delivery during 1924. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 22, 1923 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Dominican Republic: Tons 
Du. SS. Ary, for Puerto Plata....... 6,227 
For New Zealand: 
Br. SS. City of Dunedin, for Auck- 












































































































































































































































































































































at the ports. This refusal was a handi- MN tatnlalucpacesucacens X%% 1,417 
cap, especially at Cardiff, it having For West Indies: 
come at a most inopportune time on ~ i pg for Fort de France.... 4,395 
or uba: 
account of the full order books of most Amer. Schr. Snetind, for Cienfuegos.. 2,260 
of the mines. Nor. Ss. Krosfond, for Havana...... 2,678 
. : or Halifax 
The Newcastle market remains steady er cur. senwen CO TREY «os kcee nae 443 
except that the return of stormy For Italy: 
weather has delayed shipping. As a re- —" SS. Emanuele Accame, for : 
sult there has been some prompt coal CTA 6 noo ho 0.6 0s ewes eee eeeee ce 11,100 
on the market and lower prices have FROM BALTIMORE 
been accepted. There is inquiry from For Cuba: 
Scandinavia and Germany, and France Poe GG Ce i a 4,698 
and Italy are also showing a disposition FROM PHILADELPHIA 
to do business. Operators are quoting For Cuba: 
current prices up to the end of March. Am. SS. Lillian ................... —. 
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Hampton Roads Market Weak 


Business, generally, was duller at 
Hampton Roads last week because of 
the holiday season. The market was 
weak, but movement of coal held its 
own. Foreign movement showed a 
slight increase, while inquiries for ex- 
port coals were somewhat brisk. 

Coastwise trade was. slow, but 
bunkers was good, and supplies of coal 
at tidewater increased. II] effects of the 
Virginian Ry. strike, which threatened 
to tie up coal movement on that road, 
were being eliminated, and the Sewalls 
Point piers received almost normal coal 
supplies. 

Domestic business showed little im- 
provement, and prices at retail were 
weakening. Ten dollars a ton was the 
maximum for best grades of soft coal 
at retail, while prepared coal were sell- 
ing one dollar higher. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 





N. & W. piers, Lamberts Pt.: Dec. 13. Dee. 20 
GLO) a 2,200 2,142 
Tonson hand............. . 125,575 124,317 
Tons dumped for week.......... 108,643 132,439 
Tonnage waiting........ oii 12,000 10,000 

Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
a 1,244 1,092 
TonponhanGd............ Pe 73,950 66,450 
Tons dumped for week. ........ 65,493 79,742 
Tonnage waiting. ete a 1,040 4,500 

C. & O. piers, Newport News: 

Carson hand. ..............; 1,560 1,417 
Tonsonhand..... By ere 78,515 71,740 
Tons dumped for wee ak oe 78,693 105,611 
T onnage waiting 690 6,315 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Dec. 15 Dec. 22T 
Pool 9, New York...... . $5.00 7 $5.25 $5.00@ $5. 25 
Pog] 10, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.80 4.50@ 4.745 
Pool 9, Philadelphia..... 4.90@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 4.50@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.90 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 4. 9 4.60 4.25@ 4.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads... . 4.50 4 50a 4.60 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds... 4. 15@ 4.30 4.10@ 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads... . 4.25 4.25@ 4.35 
BUNKiiRS 
Pool 9, New York....... 5.30@ 5.55 5.30@ 5.55 
Pool 10, New York...... 5.05@ 5.30 5.05@ 5.30 
Poolll, New York...... 4.80@ 5.15 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 9, Philadelphia..... 5.15@ 5.55 5.15@ 5.55 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 4.90@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.20 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 4.50 4.50@ 4.60 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads.... 4.25 4.25@ 4.35 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations, by Cable to Coal Age 
Dec. 15 Dec. 22T 
Admiralty. large 293.61. 30s. 298.0 308s. 


Steam smalls... 22s.64.@ 25s. 218.@ 22s. 
Newcastle: 

Best steams. ... 26s.6d. 248.31.@ 258.6d. 

Best gas........ 24s.@ 24s.6d. 24s. 25s. 

Best bunkers. 23s.@ 24s. 25s.@26s. 


+ Ac branens 4 over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in 7falies. 
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Traffic News 





Postponed Again 


Another postponement of the effec- 
tive date of the assigned car order has 
been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission until April 1, 1924. This 
is the sixth postponement, the commis- 
sion’s decision originally having been 
scheduled to go into effect Sept. 1, 1923. 





Lehigh Would Control D. S. & S. 


The Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. on Dec. 
17 made application to the Intestate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna and Schuylkill R.R. by lease 
or ownership of its capital stock. The 
D. S. & S. has been used in the past 
for coal carrying only. It is a short 
line established by Coxe Brothers & Co. 
and is situated in the Hazleton district. 





Install 9,179 Coal Cars 


Of a total of 21,973 new freight cars 
installed in service during November, 
9,179 were coal cars, according to the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. From Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1 177,845 new freight cars and 
3,704 new locomotives have been in- 
stalled by the railroads. 





Balk at Higher Hard-Coal Rate 


C. A. Bruce, secretary of the Twin 
City Coal Exchange, announced on Dec. 
11 that the exchange will file a formal 
protest against the proposed increase in 
through rail rates on anthracite from 
the principal Pennsylvania mines to 
Minneapolis and other Northwestern 
points. The freight rate on anthracite, 
if changed, will mean an increased 
transportation cost of $1.66 on a net 
ton of hard coal, Mr. Bruce said. Sev- 
eral other Northwestern organizations 
are planning to protest the proposed 
rail rate, according to Mr. Bruce. 











Obituary 





Benjamin F. Tarr, aged 78, a Civil War 
veteran, who is said to have erected the 
first coal tipple in Pennsylvania and also 
to have sunk the first double coal shaft in 
the state, died Nov. 30 in his home in 
Verona, Pa. He had been connected with 
various gas and coal operations until his re- 
tirement, eleven years ago. 


Angus A. Ferguson, 56 years old, a well- 
known mining man in Nova Scotia, former 
manager of Florence colliery, later coal in- 
spector for Scotia, and mining instructor 
died at Sydney Mines on Dec. 10 


Henry S. Hastings, of St. Marys, Pa., re- 
ceiver of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern R.R. and the mortgaged properties of 
the Shawmut Mining Co. and the Kersey 
Mining Co., died at New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 13, while visiting his son, who is a 
student at Yale University. At the time of 
his death Mr. Hastings was President of 
the Shawmut Mining Co., the Kersey Min- 
ing Co., the Shawmut Coal & Coke Co., the 
Shawmut Commercal Co., Clarion River Ry., 
Kersey R.R. Co., the Shawmut Holding Cor- 
poration of New York State, Shawmut 
Realty Corporation of Pennsylvania, and 
treasurer of the Byrnedale Coal Co. He 
was 58 years old. 


COAL AGE 


Ralph E. Gilman, special engineer in 
charge of turbo-generator engineering of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., died in the Methodist Hospital, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Dec. 5. He was on leave 
of absence in an effort to improve his 
health. Mr. Gilman was a graduate of the 
Leland Stanford University, receiving his 
E. E. degree in 1898. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Westinghouse company imme- 
diately after his graduation and beginning 
in January, 1901, he was located for two 
years in the engineering department. In 
1903 he was transferred to the British 
Westinghouse Company and spent the next 
five years in London. In 1908 Mr. Gilman 
was recalled to East Pittsburgh and as- 
signed to special duties in the power-engi- 
neering department. He was in this de- 
partment continuously until the time of 
his death. He leaves a widow. 





Association Activities 





Opposition to government interference 
in private business was voiced at a largely 


attended meeting of directors of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion in Washington Dec. 14 and 15. It was 


unanimously agreed to work for associa- 
tion aims, such as standards of coal, 
through co-operation with governmental 
agencies rather than by seeking more laws. 
The Washington headquarters of the asso- 
ciation was charged with the duty of col- 
lecting all available data relative to the 
use of fuel oil and other substitutes for 
coal, for the benefit of dealers needing this 
information. In discussing ‘‘snowbirds,” it 
was agreed that the proper course to pursue 
is to educate the consumer to recognize 
that it is better to deal with a permanent 
coal merchant who has an investment, is 
responsible and who will stand back cf his 
sales in weight and quality. Secretary 
Mellon’s tax reduction program was in- 
dorsed and a resolution to this effect was 
adopted to be sent members of Congress. 
President Coolidge’s message to Congress 
was approved. There was informal discus- 
sion of the coal bills already introduced in 
Congress, and of other measures which it is 
understood will make their appearance. F. 
W. Schremes, of the Schremes Fuel Service, 
Kansas City, was elected a vice-president 
of the Association to succeed the late E. R. 
Sweeney, of the Sweeney-Bryan-Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, who died recently. Blue- 
field, W. Va., was selected as the meeting 
place of the next annual convention, to be 
held in May. 








Recent Patents 
Scraper. R. G. Le Tourneau, Stockton, 
Calif. ; 1,470,853. Oct. 16, 1928. Filed Sept. 


27, 1922; serial No. 590,755. 


Scraper. J. R. Maginness, Sandy City, 
Utah; 1,471,178. Oct. 16, 1923. Filed 
May 7, 1920; serial No. 379,562. Renewed 
March 27, 1923. 


Scraper. CG. W. Packer, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Tll.; 1,471,627. Oct. 23, 19238. Filed Nov. 
2, 1922; serial No. 598,480. 


Coal Cutter. M. S. Moore, London, Eng- 
land, assignor to Cowlishaw, Walker & Co., 


Ltd., London, England; 1,471,975. Oct. 23, 
1923. Filed May 16, 1922; serial No. 
563,969. 


Shallow-Pit Coaling Station. R. S. Jacob- 
sen, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill.; 1,472,597. Oct. 
30, 1923. Filed Oct. 19, 1918; serial No. 
258,855. 


Coal-Cutting Machine and Tool. I. E. 
Grunwald, near Munchen, Germany, and 
Rudolf Wannenmacher, Trautenau, Czecho- 
slovakia; 1,472,641. Oct. 30, 1923. Filed 
March 28, 1923; serial No. 628,366. 














Publications Received 


Smoke Abatement, by Osborn Monnett, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. Tech- 
nical paper 273. Pp. 31; 6x9; illustrated. 
Discourses upon the pollution of the air, 
domestic smoke problem and gives results 
of tests of different coals. Plates showing 
Starting of fires and the adding of coal are 
included: 
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La Destruction et La Reconstitution des 
Mines de Lens, Address before National 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, March 
12, 1922, by E. C, Cuvelette; 9 x 113 in., 
pp. 92, 47 full-page illustrations and- 2 
plates. Illustrations show mines before 
and after reconstruction. Publisher, L. 
Danel, Lille, France. 


A pamphlet entitled “Trade Standards 
Adopted by the Compressed Air Society” 
has just been published embodying the re- 
sult of extended study and research on the 
part of the executives and engineers asso- 
ciated with the members of that organiza- 
tion. It embraces the nomenclature and 
terminology relating to air compressors and 
their operations; a history of the develop- 
ment of speeds of air compressors; an ex- 
planation of capacities and pressures; in- 
structions for the installation and care of 
air compressors with illustrations of devices 
suggested for cleaning the intake air; 
recommendation for the lubrication of air- 
compressing machines and the cleaning of 
air-receiver piping; a description of the 
low-pressure nozzle test recommended by 
the society, and a partial list of applica- 
tions of compressed air. The Compressed 
Air Society has published this pamphlet 
with the belief that there is a need for such 
an authoritative work of reference, and that 
compressed air engineers and users as well 
as manufacturers of air compressors will 
appreciate this: step toward the establish- 
ment of definite trade standards in the 
industry. Copies may be had from the 
members, or by addressing the Secretary of 
the Society, C. H. Rohrbach, 50 Church St., 
New York. 


—————— 


Coal Legislation Hopper 





Representative Newton, of Minnesota, in- 
troduced in the House, Dec. 20, a bill au- 
thorizing government agencies to gather 
information about the coal industry. The 
bill gives the Federal Trade Commission 
authority to obtain information and make 
reports about ownership, production, dis- 
tribution, stocks, investments, costs, sales, 
margins and profits in the coal industry. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
authorized to obtain reports from the rail- 
roads relative to car distribution, mine rat- 
ings and similar questions. The Geological 
Survey is authorized to obtain information 
and make reports relative to coal produc- 
tion. The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to obtain information relative to wages and 
labor conditions. -The President is au- 
thorized to declare an emergency when in 
the judgment of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion such action is warranted. During such 
emergency the President would have power 
to deal in coal and to control production, 
movement and distribution of coal. 





Trade Literature 





Flanged Obround Condulets. Four-page 
folder published by the Crouse-Hinds Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., describing covers and wir- 
ing devices for Flanged Obround Condulets. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a neat little 
book entitled ‘Electric Motors—How to 
Choose and Use Them.” It has 32 pp. is 
3 x 6 in.; illustrated. 











Coming Meetings 





Tug River Coal Operators’ Association. 


Annual meeting Jan. 4, 1924, Bluefield, 
bg Rin Secretary, C. C. Morfit, Welch, 
. Va. 


New England Wholesale Coal Association. 
Annual meeting Jan. 8, 1924, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, R. S. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Annual meeting Jan. 15, 1924, Blue 
Room, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, K. F. Treschow, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Annual meeting Jan. 15-17, 1924, Hotel 


Buehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
P. R. Hicks, Chicago, II]. 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 


Annual meeting Jan. 24, 1924, Ashland, Ky. 
Secretary, C. J. Neekamp, Ashland, Ky. 
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COAL AGE 











News Items 


From Field and Trade 

















ILLINOIS 


The United Electric Coal Mining Co. dur- 
ing the past year has purchased 2,500 acres 
of strip coal lands within three miles of 
Cuba, IIl., at a cost of $300,000. The com- 
pany is now building a steel tipple and 
grading plant of 4,000 tons capacity in 
eight hours. Three steam shovels, each 
costing $110,000, and railroad tracks and 
switches costing $250,000 have been erected. 
The total investment is expected to exceed 
$1,000,000. 


After two years and a half of develop- 
ment work, initial production has __ been 
reached by the new Shuler Coal Mining Co. 
mine at Alpha. The mine is now producing 
100 tons daily, but in a few weeks the out- 
put will be raised to 300 tons. By next 
year the company expects to be producing 
1,000 tons daily. As the Shuler company 
will attempt to market the bulk of its prod- 
uct in Davenport and Bettendorf, Iowa, and 
Moline, East Moline and Rock Island, IIL, 
it is believed that the competition will be 
keen in the steam coal line when this big 
mine has once been put on a capacity pro- 
duction basis. The company has 2,000 
acres in the tract where development is 
now taking place. Charles Shuler, of 
Davenport, president of the Iowa National 
Bank and owner of extensive coal lands in 
Colorado and Iowa, is the head of the con- 
cern, and Charles Shuler, Jr., is the man- 
ager at the new mine in Alpha. 


The Tiger Coal Co., Cuba, Ill., has opened 
a shovel mine, at a cost of $100,000. 


INDIANA 


On application of the Consumers Coal Co., 
of Indianapolis, John F. Heinzle, a coal 
operator of Boonville, has been appointed 
receiver of the Key Coal Co., which has 
operated a mine near Boonville. The coal 
mine has not been in operation § since 
March 15. 


“There appear to be too many mines and 
miners,’”’ said William Mitch, secretary of 
District 11, United Mine Workers, recently 
in commenting on reasons why Indiana 
mines are shut down 40 per cent and why 
the other 60 per cent is working only half 
time. John Hessler, district president, said 
freight-rate adjustments to give Indiana 
coal a better competing chance would help. 


The Primrose Coal Producing Co. of In- 
dianapolis, has been dissolved. William 
Schroluche was president. 


KENTUCKY 


Early in the coming year the Northwest 
Kentucky Coal Association will move its 
offices to the recently completed Ashland 
National Bank Building. A number of oper- 
ating companies in the Big Sandy field will 
establish offices in the new bank building. 
John E. Buckingham, a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the Big Sandy field, is presi- 
dent of the Ashland National. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Eugene C. Hultman, State Fuel Admin- 
istrator, estimates that the total cost to the 
people of Massachusetts for heating their 
homes with anthracite during the current 
year will be $90,000,000, double the cost of 
eight years ago. He says that this coal 
bill consists of $50,000,000 for the anthra- 
cite at the mines in Pennsylvania, $20,000,- 
000 for transportation to Massachusetts, 
and another $20,000,000 for delivery and 
other charges to the consumers’ cellars. 





MISSOURI 


At a meeting Dec. 15 the board of direc- 
tors of the Central Coal & Coke Co. declared 
the regular dividend of 5 per cent on pre- 
ferred and 6 per cent on common stock. 
John H. Kirby, who recently acquired a 
controlling interest in the company, was 
elected to the board to succeed C. F. Fox, 
and Thomas Mackie, general purchasing 
agent and a stockholder, was chosen to suc- 
ceed J. R. McAllister. 


NEW JERSEY 


Joseph Malloy, formerly of the Clearfield 
office of Halden-Kelley Coal Co., has been 
transferred to the Newark office of the com- 
pany. He will be in charge of the office 
management under Ira M. Van Vliet. 


NEBRASKA 


The East mine of the Brewerton Coal 
Co., which has been closed for two months, 


‘as the result of labor trouble, resumed 


operation on Nov. 27 and the work of 
cleaning up the mine preparatory to hoist- 
ing coal was started. The closing was the 
climax of a series of short shutdowns due 
to labor trouble. 





NEW YORK 


The Westmoreland Coal Co. on Dec. 18 
declared an extra dividend of 1 per cent 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent, payable Jan. 2 to stock of record 
Dec. 27. 

A. T. Ward of the Acme Coal Mining 
Sales Corporation has transferred his office 
to 1 Broadway, New York. 


Colonel Oscar H. Fogg has resigned as 
secretary-manager of the American Gas 
Association. Colonel Fogg, who has headed 
the gas association since 1919, leaves to 
assume the position of president and gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore Gas Ap- 
pliance & Manufacturing Co, Baltimore, 
Md. Alexander Forward, of Richmond, a 
member of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion of Virginia, has resigned that post to 
accept the position with the American Gas 
Association made vacant by the resignation 
of Colonel Fogg. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation has a membership of more than 500 
manufactured gas utilities in the United 
States and Canada. 


OHIO 


The Stark Mineral Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital of $10,000 to operate 
coal mines in the Tuscarawas field as well 
as to produce clay and other minerals. In- 
corporators are: Thomas C. Eayrs, Frank 
F. Bamberger, M. H. McCormick, W. L. 
DeHoff and Joseph A. Miller. 


The Co-Operative Coal Co., Cleveland, has 
been chartered with a capital of $10,000 to 
operate coal mines and sell coal at whole- 
sale and retail. Incorporators are John K 
Frye, Ray J. Curry, Della I. Curry, 
Georgenne A. Frye and H. H. Henry. 


The Ohio-Cities Coal-Supply Co., Akron, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000 to buy, sell and mine coal. _In- 
corporators are S. R. Enderton, M. D. Hub- 
bard, W. D. Stuhldreher, L. W. Rinear and 
H. E. Kepler. 


A charter has been granted in Delaware 
to the Antiquity Coal Corporation, with a 
capital of $800,000. The imcorporators’ 
names are: Elmer H. Holmes, Syracuse, 
Ohio; Charles Ebersbich, Pomeroy, and L. 
D. Davis, Middleport, Ohio. 





OKLAHOMA 


The Wise Mine of the Henryetta Coal & 
Mining Co., at Okmulgee, was badly dam- 
aged by a cave-in on Dec. 9. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. The Wise is one of 
Ee oldest coal shafts in the Henryetta 

eld. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. B. Sheets, of Pittsburgh, Pa., vice- 
president of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
a = Oakland Savings & Trust Co., Pitts- 

urgh. 


The four and a half mile belt conveyor 
system and two 35-car rotary dumps to 
feed the belt, being installed by the H. C. 
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Frick Coke Co. to convey the coal under- 
ground from their three Colonial mines at 
Grindstone and Smock, Fayette County, to 
the River near Fayette City is expected to 
be ready for operation by Jan. 1. 


W. A. Chandler, consulting engineer for 
the Hudson Coal Co., has appointed (€, g, 
Adams as electrical engineer to succeed 
James James, resigned, who has accepted a 
position with the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. Mr. Adams was formerly assistant 
consulting engineer for the Hudson com- 
pany. R. J. McClure has resigned from the 
engineering department of the Hudson com- 
pany, and J. F. Lewett has been named in 
his place. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & fron 
Co. through J. F. Whalen, chief counsel, at 
Pottsville, on Dec. 18, resolutely opposed 
any settlement of the suit for taxes brought 
by the Schuylkill County Commissioners at a 
hearing before Judges Bechtel, Koch and 
Berger. Mr. Whalen, said that it was the 
purpose of the corporation to get a definite 
judicial decision on the heavy increase in 
taxes on its lands irrespective of any set- 
tlement made by other companies with the 
County Commissioners, and a_ decision 
solely upon the evidence presented. 


The general grievance committee repre- 
senting the 17,000 miners of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. between Wilkes-Barre anid 
Old Forge, at a meeting in Exeter, Dec. 14, 
decided to call off the strike, and have their 
grievances adjusted under the direction of 
District President Cappellini. The district 
president told the men that Mr. Thomas 
had agreed to reinstate the five miners dis- 
charged at the Maltby colliery for refus- 
ing to place a 9-in. topping on their cars, 
and that Mr. Inglis had assured him that no 
time would be lost by the conciliation board 
in taking up the grievances of the Valley 
miners. 


Branson, Long & McFadden, Inc., with 
offices in Philadelphia, Johnstown and 
Pittsburgh, have sold their business to the 
Triangle Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, 
as of Jan. 1, 1924. The latter company was 
recently incorporated in Pennsylvania with 
a capital stock of $25,000 by W. B. At- 
wood, president of the Bunker Coal Co., 
and his associates. Branson, Long & Mc- 
Fadden, Inc., have acted as sales agents 
for Bunker coal together with other high- 
grade steam and gas coals and the busi- 
ness will be carried forward by the new 
company in the same manner as before. 
J. L. Sease, E. C. Dodson and N. L. Par- 
kins, formerly of Branson, Long & McFad- 
den, Inc., will be in charge of the Phila- 
delphia, Johnstown and Pittsburgh offices, 
respectively. The main office of the com- 
pany will be consolidated with the offices 
of Bunker Coal-Co. in the First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fire destroyed the Tip Top breaker of 
the Beaver Valley Coal Co., west of Hazle- 
ton on Dec. 10. The breaker has not been 
in operation this month, owing to a strike 
called on Nov. 30 by 150 of the workmen. 
The strike was due to the discharge of a 
foreman and the claim that a spy system 
had been in vogue. The company lacked 
fire-fighting facilities there and once the fire 
was started it could not be checked. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the Coal 
Mining Institute of the Ninth Bituminous 
District was held on Dec. 1 at Connellsville. 
S. S. Hall, mine inspector of the Ninth Dis- 
trict, presided and addresses were made by 
John L. Gans of The Weekly Courier; 
Captain Steidle, of the Mining Department 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; J. E. Struble, of H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., and Richard .Maize, of Uniontown, presi- 
dent of the Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica, and otherse 


The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corpora- 
tion has been granted a permit for the en- 
largement of the existing impounding reser- 
voir on Hinty’s Run, the source of the water 
supply for the company’s village of Com- 
modore, Green township, Indiana County. 


A state permit has been issued to the 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co. for 
the construction of a waetr-works system 
in its mining village of Aultman, Centre 
township, Indiana County. 


The Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
duers’ Association has resumed publication 
of its “Bulletin” which was suspended some 
time ago. The co-operation of all members 
of the association is sought in order to 
make the publication a success. 


L. N. Williams, it has been announced 
has become traveling coal freight agent 
for the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 
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The Lehigh Valley R.R. has started to 
store soft coal for use on engines on the 
Hazleton & Mahanoy division of the road, it 


was announced on Dec. 17. There is a pile 
of the fuel totaling between 10,000 and 
12,000 tons at Delano, which was gathered 
last spring and suinmer, and to this has 
peen added between 2,000 and 3,000 tons 
during the last few weeks. 


Miners employed by the Pennsylvania and 
Hillside Coal companies in northeastern 
Pennsylvania had a record output of coal 
on Dee. 15, according to company officials, 
who say that 33,870 tons was prepared and 
shipped to the market in eight hours. The 
upper district of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
led with 21,870 tons to its credit. The 
lower, or Pittston district, turned out 12,000 
tons, which was a light increase in produc- 
tion for this district, which prior to 1920 
turned out as high as 15,000 tons of coal in 
a day. In the record made the No. 1 col- 
liery, at Dunmore, had the largest output, 
7,500 tons. For the past few months the 

mines of the Pennsylvania and Hillside com- 


panies, in the Pittston district, have not 
been hampered in production by petty 
strikes. 


S. J. Phillips, state mine inspector, at 
Scranton, in a letter mailed to the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission called the commis- 
sion’s attention to the heroism displayed by 
Eben Jones, mine foreman at the Mount 
Jessup mine, who on Dec. 8 in an attempt 
to warn four fellow-workers of impending 
danger, was himself imprisoned with them 
under a fall of hundreds of tons of rock 
ana coal. His body has since been recov- 
ered. Mr. Phillips describes the act of the 
hero-foreman as “one of the most heroic 
ever recorded in the anthracite field,’ and 
urges that the commission do its utmost in 
rewarding the hero. 


Joseph J. Walsh, Secretary of Mines, told 
the Governors’ Conference, at Harrisburg, on 
Dec. 14, in opposing the repeal of the cer- 
tification law, that there are enough miners 
in Pennsylvania now. He added, however, 
that there was room for 22.000 additional 
laborers, on whom there are no restrictions 
in the way of required qualifications. 


Although Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe, wife of 
the late Senator Coxe, pioneer anthracite 
operator, is seriously ill at her home in 
Hazleton, the forty-eighth annual visit of 
the “Coxe Santa Claus” was made to 3,000 
school children of Beaver Meadow, Buck 
Mountain, Eckley, Stockton No. 7, Oneida, 
Tombicken, Derringer, and Garven. Each 
boy and girl received a new $1 bill and a 
half pound box of chocolate candy. 


UTAH 


Entry on 900 acres of coal lands in the 
Fish Lake National Forest is being pro- 
tested by the field department of the U.S. 
Land Office. It is claimed that Olive Beebe, 
Rank Foote, Oscar Beebe, John F. Beebe 
and May B. Browning, claimants of the 
land, had not improved a mile of coal up 
to July 26, 1906, the date the government 
took over the preserves. The land in dis- 
pute is about eight miles from Emery. 


The Utah Fuel Co. has announced its in- 
tention to test the constitutionality of that 
section of the Utah Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law which provides that in addition 
to the burial expenses the employer of a 
person who dies leaving no dependents shall 
pay to the State Treasurer 20 per cent of 
the amount that would have been due such 
dependents. The question is now being con- 
sidered by the Industrial Commission and 
is expected to go before the Supreme Court 
at an early date. If the law is not upheld 
a second problem will be the disposal of the 
$30,000 which has been collected under the 
law so far. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


George R. C. Wiles, former chairman of 
the West Virginia Public Service Commis- 
sion, speaking at the Lions Club Luncheon, 
Dec. 14, at Charleston, said that the trouble 
with the coal business in West Virginia is 
over development and the remedy for the 
situation is less government. regulation 
through commissions and investigations and 
the establishment of fair competitive con- 
ditions. “Investigations and the creation of 
commissions can only result in the pro- 
ducers losing and the consumers paying,” 
he concluded. ‘Give us fair competitive 
conditions and the law of the survival of 
the fittest will make West Virginia the 
greatest coal-producing section in the 
world.” 





Less than 1 per cent of the coal in West 
Virginia has been mined and at the present 
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rate of production the supply in West Vir- 
ginia will last for 1400 years, Stephen 
Hays, general engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., said in an_address 
before the Business Club of the West Vir- 
ginia University. He also asserted that 
the available coal area in West Virginia is 
about 9,500 square miles, sheltering some- 
thing like 60,000,000,000 tons of good coal 
and about 100,000,000,000 tons of low-grade 
coal. 


A jury in the U. S. District Court at 
Charleston on Dec. 12 returned a verdict 
recommending judgment of $899,054.60 for 
the White Oak Coal Co. from the United 
States Government. The company sued to 
recover that amount by representing the 
difference between the price paid by the 
Navy Department for coal requisitioned 
between July 1, 1919, and April 1, 1921, and 
the prevailing market price. Approximately 
210,000 tons of coal was requisitioned at 
that time, the coal company asserted. 
Motion was made for a new trial by U. S. 
Attorney Elliott Northcott, who requested 
60 days in which to prepare and file his 
reasons for a new trial. 


The Valley Fuel Co., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000 and 
the Kenawha Valley Coal Co., of Charles- 
ton, has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $2,000,000. The Jake Henry 
Coal Co. has changed its general plan of 
stock issue from 3,000 shares of common 
stock to 2,500 shares of common stock and 
500 shares of preferred stock, and the 
Indian Run Collieries Co. has changed its 
general plan of capitalization from 3,009 
shares of preferred and 7,000 shares of 
common stock to 10,000 shares of common 
stock. The Behler Coal Co. and the Flat 
Run Gas Coal Co. have filed notices of dis- 
solution with the Secretary of State of West 
Virginia. 

There has been more activity among 
some of the larger mines in the New River 
field since Dec. 1. All sixteen of the mines 
of the New River Company, which had been 
working on a part-time basis, started work- 
ing full time soon after the first of the 
month. 


WISCONSIN 


The late Edward A. Uhrig, president of 
the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., left an 
estate valued at $4,361,489.42, according 
to the inventory and appraisal filed with 
the Probate Court, Milwaukee, Dec. 12, 
1923. The inventory includes 10,700 shares 
of stock in the fuel company, held to be 
worth $3,152,220. The deceased gave 911 
shares of stock in the company, valued at 
$268,380, to his son, Alex. B. Uhrig, some 
years prior to his death. His salary as 
president of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Co. was $18,000 per year. The entire in- 
terest of the Uhrig family was acquired by 
Pittsburg interests some months. ago. 
Joseph W. Simpson is now president of the 
company. 


The Milwaukee Western Steamship Co., 
subsidiary of the Milwaukee Western Fuel 
Co., has sold the two coal steamers. the 
Joseph W. Simpson and the Alex B. Uhrig, 
to the Reiss Steamship Co., of Manitowoc, 
which is controlled by the Reiss Coal Co. 
The Reiss company now has eleven vessels 
in the lake coal traffic. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The annual budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, submitted to Congress 
by President Coolidge, shows that the U. S. 
Coal Commission expended $452,195.56 of 
its $600,000 appropriation, that the expendi- 
ture for 1924 will be about $138,000, leaving 
approximately $10,000 to be returned to the 
Treasury. Among the other items of in- 
terest to the coal industry contained in the 
budget are: $14,500,000 for coal and other 
fuel, including transportation, for the navy; 
$4,250,000 for fuel for the army; $1,805,272 
for the Geological Survey; $1,909,573 for 
the Bureau of Mines; $78,000 for continua- 
tion of the investigation of mineral re- 
sources of Alaska, and $136,734 for the 
preparation of reports of the mineral re- 
serves of the United States, including spe- 
cial statistical inquiries as to production, 
distribution, and consumption of the essen- 
tial minerals. 


Dr. R. R. Sayers, chief surgeon of the 
Bureau of Mines, is in England on the last 
lap of a trip which has included a study 
of health conditions in mining communities 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Europe. Dr. Sayers expects to arrive 
in Washington the latter part of December 
or the first of January. 
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Agreement between a 
employers which results in a _ limitation 
upon production is not a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, at least in a 
specific case where the public interest was 
not affected, according to the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, Dec. 10, reversing 
a decision of the lower courts in granting 
the government an injunction against the 
National Association of Window Glass 
Manufacturers, the National Window Glass 
Workers and others. The union and the 
association last year negotiated a contract 
in two parts, one to run from Sept. 25, 1922, 
to Jan. 27, 1923, and the other from Jan. 
29 to June 11, 1923. It was provided that 
no employer could have both contracts. 
This resulted in closing those plants which 
did not have a contract. The object was 
to provide practically continuous employ- 
ment for the 2,500 members of the union, 
which makes hand-blown glass, as business 
was insufficient to operate all plants con- 
tinuously because of the competition of 
machine-made glass. One end to be ac- 
complished was to prevent skilled workers 
from leaving the industry because of part- 
time employment. Although the lower 
courts declared this to be a violation of the 
Sherman act, the Supreme Court, through 
Justice Holmes, held that there was no 
conflict between this contract and the law. 


Charles L. Dering, president of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, has 
appointed the following committee to serve 
on Advisory Committee to the Coal Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce: 
Charles L. Dering, Chicago, Ill.; Borden 
Covel, vice-president (president Northern 
Coal Co.), Boston, Mass.; Seth W. Morton, 
Member of Senior Council (sales manager 
of W. G. Morton), Albany, N. Y. Alternate 
members: Benjamin H. Read, Director 
(Lynah & Read), Baltimore, Md., and G. H. 


labor union and 


Snowdon, director (president of the G. H. 
Snowdon Co.), Pittsburgh,’ Pa. 
Washington retail coal dealers, repre- 


sented by J. Maury Dove, Jr., president of 
the Coal Merchants’ Board of Trade, and 
by officials of the National Retail Coal 
Association, presented to Secretary of the 
Interior Work on Dec. 14 a proposal to take 
over the entire government coal business in 
Washington. Secretary Work took the pro- 
posal under advisement, and prior to 
familiarizing himself with the details of the 
proposition, asked the dealers to withhold 
the provisions of their proposal. 





CANADA 


Lack of employment at some of the mines 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation at 
Sydney has become so serious that the pro- 
visional officers of the United Mine Workers 
at Glace Bay have appealed to Prime Min- 
ister W. L. MacKenzie King and other 
Canadian officials for relief. After stating 
that the mines are working only one or 
two days a week and some weeks not at all, 
and that some of the families are in desti- 
tute circumstances, the union leaders in 
their telegrams to the authorities say that 
it is their opinion that the government of 
Canada should make arrangements to take 
coal from these mines, so as to relieve the 
unemployment situation, instead of buying 
coal from the non-union coal operators in 
the United States. 


Alberta Ontario Céal Imports, 
Toronto, has been incorporated with a 
capitalization of $50,000. The provisional 
directors are Norman S. Robertson, George 
McC. Willoughby and Harold L. Steele. 


The Western Coal Co., Ltd., has been 
organized at Toronto and has been granted 
an Ontario charter to carry on business as 
a coal operator. The authorized capital is 
$40,000 and the provisional directors are 
H. A. Newman, M. R. Newman and F. M. 
Waizman, all of Toronto. 


Ltd., of 


The last shipments of coal for the season 
have been made from the Nova Scotia coal 
mines to the St. Lawrence ports. The total 
shipments for the year to the St. Lawrence 
market are approximately 1,100,000 tons, 
which is an increase of 84,000 tons over 
last year, but less than was expected early 
in the decision. Many buyers during the 
strike transferred their orders from Nova 
Scotia to the United States. 


As a result of the 1922 coal strike official 
government figures on exports of coal to 
the United States from Nova Scotia—the 
great bulk of which comes from the col- 
lieries of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion—show a striking gain for the coal year, 
ended March 31, 1923. Figures for the last 
three years, ended March 31, are as fol- 
lows: 1921, 42,479 tons, valued at $417 233; 
1922, 16,057 tons, valued at $129,322; 1923, 
580,073 tons, valued at $3,557,101. 
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New Equipment 

















Disk Mine Fan Fitted with 
Aeroplane Blades 


Ship and aeroplane propellers always 
have had curved faces. It is natural 
that the blades of mine fans should be 
similarly constructed. A new mine 
ventilator with curved blades known as 
the Robinson Coniflo Disk fan is now 
being manufactured by the Robinson 
Ventilating Co., of 6027 Jenkins Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In eight comparative 
tests conducted by some of the largest 
coal companies these fans of equal size 
to those they have replaced are said to 
have produced larger volumes and 
higher pressures, operating at the same 
speeds and using the same motor. 

Every fan operating at high speed 
and against high pressure has a marked 
short-circuit in the center of the wheel. 
This is called the back fiow. It is 
caused by the peripheral speed reaching 
a@ maximum at the tips of the wheel and 
being practically zero at the roots of 
the blades. It is claimed by the manu- 
facturer that this fault cannot be cor- 
rected by overlapping the blades be- 





r— 














FAN BUILT TO PREVENT BACK FLOW 


The fan revolves in the direction of the 
hands of a clock. Air leaves the blades not 
only near the casing but also near the disk. 
In consequence the pressure is more nearly 
equal over the whole airway ventilated. 


cause this restricts the space through 
which the air must travel and slows the 
speed of the air through the wheel. 

To a large extent the back flow is 
avoided with this fan because it is pro- 
vided with such liberal space that the 
air can travel through the wheel at 
speeds that will create the pressure 
desired. The curvature of the blades 
assists the air to take a direction par- 
allel to the axis of rotation of the fan 
and the large disk in the center of the 
wheel retards the back flow. The air 
is not discharged violently against the 
casing but along the edges of the blades. 
This gives the fan a higher volumetric 


capacity and a greater mechanical 
efficiency than would otherwise be at- 
tained. The curved blades and the 
large center disk also give the air a 
much higher speed per revolution and 
permit the fan to be fairly efficient 
against pressure up to 2% in. gage. 

Compactness saves erection difficul- 
ties and makes the fan more portable. 
The fact that the blades are stamped 
from heavy sheets, riveted and braced 
by heavy plates to the center disk makes 
the wheel so strong that it can be 
operated to 1,000 r.p.m. Rods, bolts and 
nuts are eliminated in the bracing, con- 
sequently the braces cannot work loose. 
The balance also is maintain at all 
speeds. Either ring oiling or ball bear- 
ings can be used. 





Centrifugal Pump to Handle 
Water with Dirt Solids 


The Wilfley centrifugal sand pump, 
recently developed by the A. R. Wilfley 
& Sons Co., Denver, Colo., has as an 
important feature the elimination of the 
stuffing box, which in most centrifugal 
pumps gives considerable trouble when 
pumping gritty material. 

The seal on this pump consists of a 
revolving member having radiating 
wings, called an “expeller,” which pre- 
vents the material from leaking out by 
centrifugal action. An automatic 
check-valve seai is around the shaft 
while the pump is not in operation. 
Another important feature of this pump 
is the slippage seal adjustment. When 
this slippage occurs, as it does to some 
extent in all centrifugal pumps, it 
causes a reduction of capacity and effi- 
ciency. This leakage depends upon the 
clearance between the runner and the 
side plate. Gritty water in time in- 
creases this clearance and therefore 
cuts down the efficiency. 

It will be interesting to note that 
this pump is fitted with ball bearings. 
The bearing assembly is of unit con- 
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PUMP FOR COAL WASHING 


The wet process of coal washing and 
separation requires pumping of water con- 


taining much grit. A pump capable of 


meeting this condition must be simple, effi- 
cient and able to resist wear. 
struction, independent of the frame. 
The wearing parts are all easily re- 
placed in a few minutes, and this quick 
change feature is particularly valuable 
where a spare pump is not available or 
when the nature of the material han- 
dled is gritty, such as is the case where 
coal washing and a wet preparation 
process is used. 





Mine-Car Retarder 


In many cases the grade approaching 
the cage or dump is so steep that it is 
impossible to put in a cager or stops 
of any kind, as the load of the trip 
will bend the axles of the cars. Then 
again it is often desirable to control a 
trip of cars on steep grades. A device 
known as the Nolan mine-car retarder 
rubs the surface of the wheels of two 
or more cars and brings such pressure 
upon them that the cars can be brought 
to a complete standstill, if desired, and 
released so that the cars will move 
forward one, two or more at a time. 

On one side of the track is a fixed 
guide which consists of a heavy chan- 
nel, securely bolted to the ties. On the 
other side is a similar channel which 
is movable, and is moved in and out 
against the wheels of the cars by means 
of a hand lever situated wherever 
desired. This second channel moves 
upon slide plates and a spring will move 
it into its inoperative position, when- 
ever the pressure from the lever is 
released. It is asserted that one man, 
by means of this simple machine, can 
control a long and heavy trip and feed 
the cars as desired. 

The complete equipment is now being 
placed on the market by the Mining 
Safety Device Co., of Bowerston, Ohio. 
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MINE-CAR RETARDER 


The movable sidepiece puts pressure on the side of the car 
wheels and in this manner stops or retards the cars. 
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Philadelphia, Land Title Building 





STEAM COALS 
EBS TE SELECTED 


17 Battery Place 


Coke Corporation 





COAL 


Boston, 141 Milk Street 














GENERAL OFFICES: 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Vi CTOR 


ISTERED TE PATENT OFFI 





Hartford, 36 Pearl Street New York Syracuse, Union Building 
PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 
Miners and Shippers of 
LOW, MEDIUM BITUMINOUS ANTHRACITE 
AND : AND 
HIGH VOLATILE GAS COAL 


OPERATING OFFICES: 
ST. BENEDICT 
CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 








Use it with any 
¢ standard scale ! 


Weighe 20 Cars a Minute— 
CORRECTLY! 


The one speedy, accurate, automatic way to weigh your cars 
or hoppers at the tipple—Streeter-Amet Weighing and Re- 
cording Machines! @hese machines will stop all wrangling 
and disputes about weights, saves you all losses due to over- 
weights, and keeps your miners better satisfied. Everybody 
benefits by accuracy, and the economy of real efficiency. 





Hand weighing or dial weighing are, from every standpoint, 
inefficient and out of date. The Streeter-Amet Machine sup- 
plies the one weighing method really abreast of 1923. 


Write for location of some installations near you. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 
4101-4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











Ten Times as Fast (or more) 
as etther Hand or Breast Drill 


ny Li ‘& : 
PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC 
COAL DRILL 





Shot holes are drilled in a fraction of the 
time that it takes by hand with this power- 
ful, durable, compact tool! 


Speed up production by using Cincinnati 
Electrics. They drill in any kind of coal. 


Write for Catalog 


THE CINCINNATI ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 


1513 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Allen & Garcia Co. 


Designing, Superintendence, Con- 
struction. Everything for coal 
mines; Structures, Mechanical 
and Electrical Installations, Shaft 
Sinking, Development, Opera- 
tion. Examinations-Reports-Ap- 
praisals. Isabella Bldg., Chicago. 


Buying—COAL 


Ree eee ee de ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce ee ec ee ee TT 


Evans, C. G. 


Mining Engineer. 

Examination and Reports on 
Coal Properties. Design and 
Supervision of Construction Coal 
Plants, Surveys and Maps. 
Rooms 5-6 First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Pikeville, Ky. 


AG E—Section 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 


Longyear Company, E. J. 
Mining Engineers. 


Shaft Sinking, Diamond Core 
Drilling and Manufacturing. 
Geological Surveys. 
Security Bldg., 
Minn. 


Minneapolis. 





Frederick P. Bayles, E.M. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Specializing in all problems Re- 
lative to Coal, Geological, 
Operating, Cost Analysis and 
Valuations. 

1220-21 Union Trust Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Evans, Geo. Watkin 


Consulting Coal Mining Engineer. 
Development and Operating Re- 
ports on Coal Mines, Valuation 
Reports and Geological Surveys. 
Main Office, Smith Bldg., Seattle. 
Br. Off. Eccles Bldg., Odgen, Utah. 
Hart-Albin Bidg., Billings, Mont. 


Means, The Charles M., 
Co. 


Consulting Engineers. 


39 Cortlandt St., Oliver Bldg., 
New York. Pittsburgh. 
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The Walter Engineering 
Corporation 
Coal Mining Engineers 


Examinations and Reports. As- 
sociates experienced in Financ- 
ing, mergers, reorganization, 
consolidation, income-tax, mod- 
ern mechanical mining and every 
phase of development, opera- 
tion, distribution and marketing. 


299 Broadway, New York. 





Chance, H. M. & Co. 


Consuiting Mining Engineers and 
Geologists. 


Coal and Iron. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gottschalk, Chas. 


Mining Engineer. 

Examinations & Reports. Mining 
Systems Planned for Mechanical 
oo Installations. Mine Plant 


Desi 
Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Miller, H. B. 


Mining Engineer € Geologist. 


Coal land examinations and re- 
ports. Properties prospected. Sur- 
veys and Maps of all kinds. 
Over twenty years experience, 
Penna., Ohio, W. Va. and Ky. 
Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Weaver, Frank K. 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 

Examinations and Reports on 

Coal Properties. Surveys, Plans 

Estimates. 

Pearson Bldg., Charleston, W.Va 
s 





Crichton, Andrew B. 
Mining Engineer 
COAL. 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Walter H. Cunningham 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Examinations, Appraisals and 
Reports on es and Un- 
developed Coal Properties. Sur- 
veys. 804 Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


The Koppers Company 


Laboratories 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Examination of Coal for By- 
Product Recovery, Investigations 
in By-Product Coke and Gas 
Manufacture, Ammonia, Tar, 
Benzols, Gasoline, Refractory 
Materials. 





Howard N. Eavenson & 
Associates Mining Engineers 


Examination and Valuation of 
Coal Properties; Coal Plant 
Design, Construction and Super- 
vision; Concentrated Mining 
System Plans; Operating Prop- 
erty Improvements: Electrifica- 
tion—Coal and Metal Mines; 
Power Surveys. 


ae Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 








Krehbiel Company 
Engineers—Constructors. 
Complete coal mine top works. 
Electrification of coal mines. 
Tipples, horizontal screens. 
Power Cee og eye and distribu- 
tion. Send for catalog C. 

730 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


Porter, Horace C. 


Chemical Engineer, Fuel Testing 
Coal Valuation and Tests, Ash 
Fusibility, Gas and By-Product 
Yields Investigations at Mine 
r Plant. 


1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Wilkins Co., The W. G. 


Engineers and Architects. 
Examinations and Reports on 
Coal Properties, Design and 
Supervision of Construction of 
Coal Mining and Coke Plants 
Westinghouse Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Randolph, H. F. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 


Electrical Construction, 
Supervision. a 
2327-28-29 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 





Robinson, J. R. 


Consulting Engineer. 
For Ventilation of Mines. 


627 Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





This Directory 


is known throughout the Coal 
Mining Industry as a logical 
medium through which to locate 
responsible engineers. 


Walton Venable 


Designing and supervision of 
coal handling, preparation and 
storage equipment. 

Mine Structures, Mine Trans- 
portation, River Tipples and 
Harbors, Reports, Appraisals. 


Wilson, Ridgeway R. 
Mining Engineer 


Examination, Reports, Valuation 
Design and Supervision of Con- 
struction Plants, Equipment 
Development - ‘Operation. 
Victoria, B. Canada 





1%4-in. card, $26.00 per quarter 


($25.25 for advertising and 
75 cts. for subscription) 


34-in. card, $15.00 per quarter 


($14.25 for advertising and 
75 cts. for subscription) 








240 Capital St., Charleston, W. Va. 
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HANS OLSON, Pres. 
Punxsutawney 


Contracting 





DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty 


= Weber Bldg. 
rnin 





JNO. A. FISHER. Secy 
Drilling and 
Company 


*" PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
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BU 


The ‘Buff’ is 


study by our Mr. Geo, 





Mining Transits 
and Levels 


FF 


the result of 50 years of instrument 
Buff—our present manager. 


Send for ‘aidieene No. 23 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Stat’n, Mass. 
Chicago, 231 No. Wells St. 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 46 Dey St., New York 











BUELL 
Orvis C. Hoffman 





Leon H. Hoffman 


DINONDRCO) Nop ONIBAINE 





PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 


on Equipment. 


Expert Drill Runners. ; 
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Inquiries Solicited 
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“canned experience” 


That old saying about experience being the best teacher is absolutely sound 
in one sense. But most of us recite it without thinking that experience may 
be of various sorts — the-experience of other men as well as our own, “canned 
experience,’ if you please, ready for use. Just open and serve yourself! 
Why not take advantage of the experience of other men as far as we can 
and save not only years of time but many expensive lessons? 


Do you know how much of the world’s best research in the coal mining 


field is contained in 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS? 


That single fact or table may be worth many times the price of the book 


to you. 


Examine any of the books described below for ten days FREE 
Just fill in and mail the coupon 


1 McCrystle— 
e MINE TRACKS 


Their Location and Construction. 

105 pages, pocket size, flexible, illustrated, $2.00 net, 
z postpaid. 

A compact treatment of the design and installation of 

mine tracks. The book covers rails, ties, projection of 

haulage roads, grades, gravity, grades, frogs and switches, 

and the locating of the turnout. 


2 COAL MINERS’ 
e POCKET BOOK 


1200 pages, pocket size, flexible, illustrated, $5.00 net, 
postpaid. 

This great handbook contains more facts about coal min- 

ing than one man could possibly gain in a lifetime of 

actual practice. It is the one book everyone connected 

with the coal mining industry wants to own. 


3 Shurick— 
e COAL MINING COSTS 


515 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $5.00 net, postpaid. 


This book helps you to answer the question: ‘‘What is 
the most economical way to mine coal?” It shows actual 
costs of doing work in representative mines throughout 
the country. 


Reed— 
4, BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINE ACCOUNTING 


221 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $3.00 net, postpaid. 
A sound practical treatment of this important question. 


5 McGarraugh— 
e MINE BOOKKEEPING 


118 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


A comprehensive system of records and accounts for mining operations 


of moderate dimensions. 


6 McGrath— 
e MINE ACCOUNTING 
AND COST PRINCIPLES 


260 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $4.00 net, postpaid. 
A complete presentation of principles and methods. 


Examine any of these helpful 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
for 10 days FREE 





7 Bacon and Hamor— 
e AMERICAN FUELS 


Two volumes, 1245 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $12.00 net, 

postpaid. 
Every coal company should have a set of this work. It 
covers the whole subject of the characteristics and 
economic utilization-of fuels of all types. 


rs Beard— 
e MINE GASES AND 
VENTILATION 


433 pages, pocket size, flexible, illustrated, $4.00 net, 
postpaid. 

All who are interested in making coal mining safer will 

find in Beard the necessary help and information on mine 

gases, safety lamps, mine ventilation, safety and first aid, 

explosive conditions, ete. No mine official or worker can 

afford to be without this book. 


9 Prochaska— 
e COAL WASHING 


382 pages, 542x8, flexible, 202 illustrations, $4.00 net, 

postpaid. 
The first systematic description of modern practice in the 
art of coal washing. This book will furnish the coal 
operator, through a study of chronological developments, 
with the necessary information to enable him to choose 
the apparatus and methods best adapted to his require- 
ments. 


Reed— 
10. BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINE ACCOUNTING 


221 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $3.00 net, postpaid. 


An outgrowth of the universally recognized need for a 
uniform system of accounting and cost-keeping in the 
bituminous coal-mining industry. 


days of receipt. 


only.) 








McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You muy send me on 10 days’ approval— 


I agree to pay for the books or return them postpaid within 10 
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POSITIONS VACANT | 


MAN of wide experience in production and 
inspection of bituminous coal wanted. 
Must be capable of making analysis and 
acting in advisory capacity to purchasing 
and operating departments. State salary’ 
required with first reply. Address South- 
ern Power Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


MECHANIGAL engineer wanted, with suf- 
ficient experience around anthracite col- 
lieries to plan, supervise and install ma- 
chinery, breaker improvements, etc. State 
experience and age. P-437, Coal Age, 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHIEF engineer or superintendent. Techni- 
cal graduate, age 30. Nine years’ active 
experience general engineering, operation 
and construction, with large coal com- 
panies in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Available Feb. 1st. Salary $3,600. PW- 
440, Coal Age, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGINEER-Superintendent, ten years ac- 
tive mining experience in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, desires posi- 
tion with progressive company; age 31, 
married; references; will go anywhere. 
PW-413, Coal Age, Real Estate Trust 

Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGINEER, technical graduate, ten years’ 
experience, wants position with coal com- 
pany. Prefer West or Middle West. PW- 
441, Coal Age, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, 


MR. MANAGER—Would you be interested 
in securing the services of a thoroughly 
trained chief clerk, who knows coal from 
the face to the consumer, also can handle 
a post office. Will be wan for change 
Jan. 1st or Feb. ist. PW-431, Coal Age, 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


MINE superintendent or mine manager 
desires change; has successfully held the 
operating end of mining industry for the 
past 14 years; 36 years old; location in 
West Virginia or Kentucky preferred; 
will consider other states. PW-439, Coal 
Age, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: Position in stationary engineer- 
ing or working on safety first mining 
equipment. Have helped men and com- 
panies for safety. PW-448, Coal Age, 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG technically trained mining engi- 
neer, experienced on mine, land, outcrop, 
highway and railroad surveys; mine con- 
struction and maps; design of mine struc- 
tures, steel and wood; working knowl- 
edge of ventilation and power plants, 
wants position as engineer or superin- 
tendent. Can give the best of references. 
PW-442, Coal Age, Leader-News Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 









































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


200 Acres of Coal Land 


now stripping with Marion 37 shovel. Load- 
ing 3 to 4 steels per day. Can be in- 
creased to twice this amount. Moshan- 
non coal. New drift, also 200 acres of 
the E seam. Address Boron Bros. and 
Richards Coal Co.. Box 158, Ramey, Pa. 








For Sale—Or Trade One Half Income 
Property 
4,600 acres Pocahontas coal in fee. Two 
one half miles railroad, Sewell Poca- 
hontas No. 2 and 3, above drainage; no 
report without reference from purchaser. 
Box 229, Charleston, W. Va. 
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FOR SALE 


OPERATING MINE 


In Southern Appalachian Field Fully 
‘ Thousand 


Gas Domestic and Steam Coal. Non Union 
Field. 


BO-397, Coal Age, 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Corliss Engines 


For Immediate Disposal 

10—350 hp. 18-in.x36-in. Allis- 
Chalmers Corliss Engines, 
Heavy Duty Mill Type, right 
or left hand, either new or 
slightly used. 


These engines are the biggest bargains on 
the used machinery market today. 


Specifications on request. 


OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN 
Emerson-Brantingham 


a 


Double Cylinder, Single Drum, 
in First Class Condition 


$125 Each F. O. B. Chicago 





Capacity 10,000 Pounds 
Immediate Shipment—Detailed Specifica- 
tions Furnished on Application 
“QUANTITY IS LIMITED” 


Hyman-Michaels Co. 


531 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Room 1324 Woolworth Bldg., New York 








ONE ELECTRIC HOIST 


with 2300 A.C., 550-hp. Westinghouse 
motor, capable of handling 2000 tons 
daily from 435-ft. lift. Hoist has never 
been used and can be bought cheap. 
MINERAL STATE COAL COMPANY 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


1—200-kw., 250-v., Cr.-Wh. Generator, dir. 
conn. to Buckeye engine. 

1— 20-hp., Cr.-Wh., 250-v. 850 r.p.m. motor, 
complete. 

3— 10-hp., Peerless, 500-v., 1450 r.p.m. mo- 
tors, complete. 

1— §8-hp., New Era Gas Eng. with batteries. 


SUPERIOR ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
S. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STOKERS 


2—Complete sets Westinghouse 8-Retort Stokers. 

Were installed in boiler but never used. Com- 

plete, ready for installation, including Buffalo 
Stoker Engine, at a bargain. 
Write for prices 


OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 








FOR SALE 
We often take in exchange for other machinery some 
slightly wed Electric Motore-—These we refinish like 
new and guarantee to operate like new at a big 
saving. En izes—all kinds. 


Write your needs 
REGO that we can quote de- 
livered p 
CREAR, ILLINGS Established 1893 





16th & Lincoln St., Chieago, Il. 


A 


“Searchlight” 
Ad 


Costs Little 


and is 


Quick Acting 


0231 




















Ut U 
A. C. MINING MACHINES 

1—36-in. ga., 220-v., 3-ph., 60-cy. Goodman, Type 
119, low vein, breast machine, 6-ft. undercut. 

2—36-in.ga., 220-v., 3-ph., 60-cy. Sullivan, CE-7, 
shortwall machines, 5%-ft. undercut. 

1—36-in. ga., 440-v., 3-ph., 60-cy. Sullivan, CE-7, 
shortwall machine, 

2—42-in. ga., 220-v., 3-ph., 60-cy. Goodman, Type 
12G, 3A, shortwall machines. 

2—42-in. ga., 220-v., 3-ph., 60-cy. Sullivan, CE-7, 
shortwal] machines, 6%4-ft. undercut. 
250 VOLT D. C. MINING MACHINES 

1—30-in. ga., 250-v. Goodman, shortwall, Type 
12EA, 6-ft. undercut machine. 

1—36-in. ga., 250-v. Sulivan, CE-7, turntable truck, 
machine 6%4-ft. undercut, with cable and _ tools. 
Almost new. 

2—36-in. ga., 250-v. Morgan-Gardner, Type SA ma- 
chines, 6-ft. undercut. 

1—40-in. ga., 250-v. Goodman, type 12AA, short. mch. 

1—42-in. ga., 250-v. Sullivan, CE-7, shortwall ma- 
chine, 6%4-ft. undercut. Almost new. 

2—42-in. ga., 250-v. Jeffrey, 29-B, arc wall ma- 
chines, 8-ft. underc 





2—42-in. ga., 250-v. Jeffrey, 28-A, shortwall mechs. 

1—44-in. ga., 250-v. Goodman, Type 12DA, short- 
wall machine. 

1—44-in. ga., 250-v., CE-7, Sullivan shortwall ma- 
chine, 7%4-ft. undercut. 

2—44-in. ga., 250-v., Morgan-Gardner, Class SA, 
shortwall machines, 50 hp., 7-ft. undercut. 
250 VOLT MINE LOCOMOTIVES 

2—2%-ton, 36-in. ga., 250-v., trolley type, Good- 
man gathering locomotive, with cable reel. 

2—3%-ton Goodman, 36-in. ga., 250-v., trolley type 
gathering locomotive, with cable reel. 

4—5-ton, 36-in. ga., 250-v. Goodman, trolley type 
locos. These locos. can be operated singly or 
hooked in tandem, making 2—10-ton locomotives. 

1—5-ton, 42-in. ga., 250-v. Baldwin-Westinghouse, 
trolley type locomotive. 

1—6-ton, 42-in. ga, 250-v. Baldwin-Westinghouse, 
trolley type locomotive, with R-86-B controller. 

1—-6-ton, 42-in. ga., 250-v. G. E. haulage loco. 

1—6-ton, 39-in. ga., 250-v. Morgan-Gardner, Class 
F, trolley type locomotive. 

1—8-ton, 36-in. ga., 250-y. Baldwin-Westinghouse, 
trolley tyne locomotive. 


ut. 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Duquesne Cor., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 9 : 
USED MOTORS || COAL CUTTERS 





D. C. Direct Connected Units 


Kw. Generator Engine Volts Offered At Bargain Prices 2CE6 Sulli 
ullivan SDR 
300 Gia wite) ain 130 3 Phase, 60 Cycle 3CE7 Sullivan SDO 
Ridgway y, side crank 250 7 ~ e Type bs ory Sehe 1CE7 Sullivan SAO 
ee es Ct, te 35 7 ~CS170931-A 440 1200 West. 212A Goodman SDO 
200 Gen. Elec. Erie, 4-valve 250 44 74 13-D 440 1200 A.C. 212G 3AGoodman SAO 
160 Gen. Elec. Skinner 125 2 74 1 form 440 900 G.E. 135B Jeffrey SAO 
150 Gen. Elec. Curtis Turbine 125 5 10 440 900 G.E. 3 28 A Jeffre S D R 
150 Gen. Elec. Skinner 250 3 10 17-G 440 1200 A.C, y 
120 Gen. Elec oe a side crank 250 3 10 17-C 440 1200 A.C. 127B Jeffrey BDR 
100 Gen. Elec Erie Ball 125 10 15 17-K 440 1200 A.C. 3-17A Jeffrey 2 BDR 
100 Gen. Hie Harrisburg 250 4 615 440 720 GE. S Sh ll BB 
75 Gen. Harrisburg 125 1 15 1formM 440 900 G.E. ortwall reast 
75 Wi ~ Ames 250-125 : = = = rr il D 250 volt direct A 220-volt A.C. 
60 ae. @ wire) oe” —— 6 30 KT 332 440 1200 GE. R Rebuilt O First-class ——— 
50 Gen. Elec. Skinner 1 4 40 MT336-Y 440 1200 G.E. Also a large assortment of other ma- 
<0 Shaver | Eiieeey 125 3 78 «Cgie0s74-A 440 tom wor |B “Hines. 
le Pe est. 
38 Wostehoe. ian be 1 150 CS179274-B 2200 1800 West. NEW PARTS 
2 300 Il1formK 2200 1200 G.E. Cutter chains for CE 7, CE and CH. 


Single Phase, 60 Cycle Feed Chains and Repair Links. 
10 RI-627 220/110/1800 G.E. Gears, Pinions, Bushings, Bits, etc. 


All Motors in Excellent Condilion NEW DISC F ANS 
OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 3, 4, 5 and 6-ft. 
Old Hickory, Tennessee ALL FROM STOCK 


Our shop equipped for locomotive 
wheels, axles and tires, also other 
mechanical and electrical work for 
coal mining. 


Pittsburgh 
Mining Machinery Co. 
1500 Page N. S. Pittsburgh,’Pa. 


Complete stock of A. C. and D. C. Gener- 
ators, Motors, Boilers, Corliss Engines, etc. 


Power Machinery Exchange 


I Morigomary Street. Joroey Oly KJ. 


i] 








HOISTS 


D.D. Steam or Electric 
3—15 hp. Single Drum Steam Car Pullers. 
Room Hoists. Gravity Spool. iydine 
Drums. Give grade, ngth and Load 
JOHN H. CARLIN MACHINE CO., 
Sandusky-Lacock Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


120 KW. Engine Generator Set 


120-kw., 250-v., 480 amp., 515 r.p 3-bearing 
pedestal’ type generator, belted to Pieris Skin- 
ner Automatic Steam Engine, complete with brand 
new switchboard. Outfit completely overhauled. 


A Real Bargain 


MOORHEAD ELECTRIC MACHINERY OO. 
127-129 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















—BARGAIN— 


COAL STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 


1—225-B Bucyrus Shovel with seven-yd. dipper. 
1—Keystone Loading Shovel. 
2—14-ton Dinkeys, 42-in. gauge. 
35—2-ton Cars. 
Track, pipe lines, pumps, shaker equipment, etc. 
Wire for prices on any part or all. 


THE PITTSBURG BOILER & MACHINE CO. 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


Stirling Boilers 
823 Horse Power 


Class M-30, 823 hp. Babcock and 
Wilcox Stirling Water Tube Boilers, 
200 Ib. pressure. Drums double riveted, 
double strap butt joint. Complete with 
Westinghouse stokers, forced draft 
fans, Vulcan soot blowers and all ac- 
cessories. Operated less than 90 days. 
Inspection Invited 
Send for Specification Folder 


OLD EICKORY POWDER PLANT 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 








FOR SALE 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


‘HONESTLY REBUILT” 


Stock Bulletin No. 101 Mailed on Request 





150 kw., 250 v. D.C. Gen’l Elec. 3 ph. 60 
cy., 2300 v. A.C., 900 r.p.m. “Ft. 
Wayne” synch. Motor Generator. 


200 kw., 250 v. D.C. Gen’l Elec. 3 ph., 
60 cy., 2300 v. A.C., 1200 r.p.m. synch. 
Motor Generator Set. 


300 kw., 250 v. D.C., 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 
v. A.C. Gen’l Elec. coupled type synch. 
Motor Generator Set. Price. .$3825 





Meade-Morrison Friction Hoist, drum 
12x15-in., motor 7% hp. A.C. or D.C. 

Meade-Morrison Friction Hoist, drum 
12x15-in., motor 15 hp., A.C. or D.C. 

Clyde Friction Drum Hoist drum 
16x20-in., motor 25 hp. D.C. 

Clyde Friction Drum Hoist drum 
16x20-in., motor 30 hp. A. C. 

Clyde Friction Drum Hoist drum 
16x20-in., motor 40 hp. D.C. 


MILLER-OWEN ELECTRIC CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Old Ben Equipment 
Released by Change to 
Electric Power 
Standard makes, good condition for 

all mining purposes. 
Send for complete illustrated descrip- 


tive Catalog. 
This is a Real Bargain Opportunity 


Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
P. W. BEDA, V. P. 
1845 Dlinois Merchants Bank Bidg.. 
Chicago, Ill. 








New Open Hearth Rails 


,Also Relayers 
ALL WEIGHTS AND SECTIONS 
FROGS—SWITCHES—TIE PLATES 
8. W. LINDHEIMER 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Rails and Track Material 

















SAVE ON THE INITIAL COST OF 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Our new and properly rebuilt electrical equip- 
ment is priced to save you money and is guar- 
anteed against any defects. Before purchasing 
motors, generators and transformers, write for 
our Bulletin A-9. Over 8000 machines in stock. 
THE FUERST-FRIEDMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 














FROGS anp SWITCHES 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MORRISON & RISMAN CO. 


809 ULMER BLOG. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


1436 BAILEY AVE. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


WAREHOUSES 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 





CLEVELAND LEBANON, PA. 




















MINE HOISTS 


2—112 hp. S. D. Flory Hoist, drum 54-in. 
dia. x 48-in. face 
— ye oo Hates Hoist, drum 54-in. 
a. x 66-in 
1900 hp. D.D. Vulean Hoist, drum 60-in. 
dia. x 48-in. face. 
Above Complete with Motor Equipment 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


1—5-ton Westinghouse-Baldwin Electric 
Trolley Locomotive, 36-in. to 42-in. 
gauge. 

2——-8-ton, same as above. 


Also Compressors, Derricks, Cranes, etc. 


ARCHER ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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For grading, brushing en- 
tries, loading rock or coal. 
Saves time. Saves money. 


Write for Catalog 4C. 


Lake Superior Loader 
Company 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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¢ fon to Crush Coal to the 
Exact Size You Need 


Labor, power, equipment upkeep, depreciation, interest on 
investment and every other expense is included in this 
astonishingly low cost of operating the famous 


AMERICAN RING CRUSHER 


This machine will convert R. O. M. coal into the exact size needed 
for your stokers and do so longer and more efficiently than any 
other crusher in the world. Let us send you complete details. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


18th and Austin Streets, St. Louis, U. S. A. 














were 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING ENO Ly 
FOUNDATION TESTING 
DIAMOND DRILLING & EXPLORATION CO. 

C. C. Hoover, Pres. EN IN 

15th St. and Spring Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 
Telephone Grant 8889-R Put your coal preparation problems up to us. 

Sanu MT 





















ERIE Steam Shovels 


—for strip-pit mining, railroad build- 
ing, dredging, construction, handling 
storage coal, etc. We will be glad to 
send photos and data, showing best what 
the ERIE Shovel is doing on these classes 
of work. 


Write for Bulletin “A.” 
ERIE STEAM SHOVEL CoO.., Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 








Builders of ERIE Shove's and Cranes 





122 SO. MICHI 

















Transformers 


Immediate Shipment from Stock 
All Single Phase, 60 Cycle 
Kva. Type 

4 : s 2200 /220/110 
1 15 G.E. H 2200 /220/110 
3 100 West. outdoor 6600/2200/2000 
12 250 A.C. outdoor 2300 /230/440 
15 250 West. outdoor 2300/460 
3 600 West. outdoor 600/1200/2400 
volt primary 
(6600 volt sec- 
ondary) 


Guaranteed in First Class Condttion 


OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 


eee LG 
RAILS ax° TRACK EQUIPMENT 


GUARANTEED 


= ek oo 


PITTSBURGH -NEW YORK 
JERSEY CITY-PH/ILADELPHIA-HAMILTON, O. 





RAILS 
16 Ib. to 100 lb. 


Large stock on hand with plenty empty 
cars to insure immediate shipment. 

Steel Mine Props. 

Splice bars, angle bars, bolts and 
spikes. 

Shipments from our Madison, Illinois, 
plant, St. Louis district. 


STANDARD RAIL & STEEL CO. 
217 Cass Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 














Car Load and 
Smaller Lots 
Shipped 
Immediately 
From 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Warehouses 







Roller Bearings. 
for quick sale. 







ciditanbee, Md. 


WHEELS 


Car wheels and axles for repairs and 
replacements. Car wheels, 12-in. and 
with 36-in. gauge 
axles, all wheels fitted with Hyatt 
Prices extremely low 


18 in. diameter, 


Flat Cars, Trucks, Dump Cars, etc., 
at bargain prices. 


Write for Catalogue 


OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 


RELAYING RAILS 
60" a> s—T 0’s—7 5's—-80's—-00's 
th Angle Splice Bars 


Erie = traction Steam Shovels. 
oy ay 36-in. gauge Locomotive. 
Lddgerwood Hoist Txieine ‘8.C., 8.D. boller. 


E. C. Sherwood ore. 








RAILS 


Complete stock. al’ section Relaying Raile 
Get in touch with us by —— or wire for 
your requirements. 


LOUIS COHEN & S®N, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











t 
/ | 
i 


RELAYING RAIL 


All sections carried in stock 
Large and small orders filled promptly 
Prices cheerfully quoted 


M. K. FRANK 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








RAILS 


Below mill prices 


Z ELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Tanks, Piling, etc. 
Do you get our bulletins? 


RAILS iervavens 


All b Sotiens and Weights a" Stock. 
Fine lot 70 Ib. A. 8. C. E. Rails, 


Immediate Blade 
NATIONAL STEEL BAIL COMPANY 
Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 
Phones: Olive 563 and 1259. 
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Continuous Operation 
with | 
Egyptian Shaker Screen Eccentrics 











Agee ere mnt 


Dependable Service Under 
the Most Exacting Conditions 


Egyptian Eccentrics are designed and manufactured 
for the mine operator who regards continuous and 
satisfactory operation as of first importance. 

Eg ptian ball face eccentrics are the result of exten- 
sive experience in the manufacture and use of tipple 
equipment, and are made to meet every demand of 
this severe service. 

These eccentrics are se!f-oiliag, requiring a minimum 
of attention, and with full protection against 
damage. The ball face eccentric adapts itself to 
minor inaccuracies in alignment of shaker shafts, 
where the ordinary eccentric would bind and break. 


Send for circulars on Egyptian Equipment 
Egyptian Iron Works 


“Dept. A” 
Murphysboro, Illinois 
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It Pays to Replace 


e 





In development work, in taking out top and bottom, 
in raising and placing posts and caps in mine timber- 
ing and in loading coal in close quarters it pays to 
replace hand muckers with— 


HOAR 
BABY SHOVELS 


These compact, rugged, 
simple mechanical loaders 
will handle any material 
that a standard’ steam 
shovel will handle. 


dle chunks up to a ton in 
size. 


They are easy to operate, 
easy to maintain and have 
é . an extraordinarily long life 
They will dig, spot, trim, 
clean up, load from 100 to 
200 tons in a shift and han- 


HOAR SHOVEL CO., Inc. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Send today for descriptive 
literature. é 








Little Giant 
Power Hammers 


Motor or Belt Driven 
25, 50, 100, 250, 500 and 
1000 Ib. Models 
Are used by more than 1100 


American mines. 


Will pay for themselves every 
month of steady work for twen- 
ty years or more. 


Have very small upkeep—our 
annual repair sales average 48c. 
each on all sizes and ages in use. 
Dies made for many 

forging purposes. 

One man with any of 

the dies shown here, 


J will do the work of 
seven the old way. ee | 





Pick Point Dies. 





Puncher Pick Dies. 


oh 


Chisel Bit—Pick 
Point Dies. 





Little Giant Combination Metal and Wood 


Lathe. Every mining repair shop should 
have one. 


All Little Giant Products are sold on 30 
days’ trial and guaranteed FOREVER 
ainst defective material and workman- 


ship. 
Little Giant Company 
102 Rock Street 


Mankato, Minn., U. S. A. 
2 “stablished 1876 
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Dependable Performance 
from Scottdale Crushers 


Continuous and reliable performance from Scottdale 
Coal Crushers is a certainty. Unusual quality of ma- 
terials, heavy duty construction, and the ultimate refine- 
ment of simplicity contribute to this certainty of per- 
formance. Proven worth in actual service in hundreds 
of installations justifies our claims. 


Whether your crushing requirements be for stoker, plant 
or yard purposes, there is a Scottdale Crusher especially 
made to meet your requirements. A crusher of wide 
ability and capacity, sturdy construction, simplicity and 
economy of operation—dependable. Capacities range 
from 20 to 240 tons per hour. 


Marion Machine Foundry 
& Supply Co. 
Box 950, Scottdale, Penn. 
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—with a saving in first cost and upkeep 


There are Hauser-Stander Wood Tanks which have been in service 
for 30 years, without one penny of repair expense! That is what 
Hauser-Stander means by long service. 

. This long service is due to the fact that Hauser-Stander tanks are 
rightly built. They are constructed by tank building craftsmen, who 
know woods and proper tank design. Fifty years experience is 
back of every Hauser-Stander tank job. Hauser-Stander Wood 
Tanks should be in use at your plant. Write for interesting free 
book on tanks and tank construction. 


THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. 


Long Service 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Pittsburgh Office: 506 Bakewell Building 














WILMOT 


Coal Preparation Specialties 


“KEYSTONE” Rivetless Conveyor Chain saves time, temper and 
money. Try it where requirements are super exacting. The element 
of chance is absent with the purchase of any WILMOT equipment. 


Compound Geared Rolls—Hollow Ground Roll Teeth—Simplex and 
other Coal Jigs—Flexible Arm Shaking Screens—Castings and 
Machine Work. Write 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 
Works: White Haven, Penn. 








O.S. Dependable Equipment 
| Always on the job 
\. Always Dependable 







YY All Tron 


Designed and built to give the user the best of everything 
Let us show you one in operation. 


Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Main Offices: Chicago, IIl. Factory: Huntington, Ind. 











KENHEIMER 
GateValves 


The complete line of Lunken- 
heimer Gate Valves (part of 
which is here illustrated) en- 
ables the selection of designs 
particularly adapted for specific 
purposes and for all prevailing 
pressures and temperatures. 
















The designs, materials and 
workmanship are of the Lunken- 
heimer Standard and therefore 
satisfactory prolonged service 
and economy of maintenance 
are assured. 








Catalog 58-J portrays the com- 
Bronze. plete line. Write for a copy. 


mur LUNKENHEIMER £2. 


LARGEST ene hag fe oF 
ease NGINECERING SPECIALTIES 
Hr AE Erne WORLD 













Fig. 1354 
Wedge Disc 
Steel 350 Ibs. e ; 1 
W.S.P. Fig. 892 43 
. Wedge Pee Fig. 647 Fig. 600 
ron. 5 Wedge Disc “ ” 
W.S.P. Tron, 125 Ibs, C11." Tron 
W.S.P. , 


600-31-9 
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Or More Coal Sales 
at Better Prices 


Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 















Use PLAT-O TABLES : 


For Ore Concentration and 


Coal Washing 


DEISTER MACHINE co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 








imeem oa annnnniny 
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Oy SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
AN Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 
Tet, Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wi eesecd see fee 


Robins Conveying Systems 


for every coal handling requirement 
Belt Conveyors, Elevators, Crushers, Screens, Etc. 





























Write for Hand Book of Conveyor Practice 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh Boston 
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Chosen by U. S. Navy for 
Use on Shenandoah (ZR-1) 


The “CEAG” Inspector’s Lamp, 
Type G.M.S. is up to U. S. Navy 
standards of safety and efficiency. 

This lamp was chosen for use on the 
Shenandoah (ZR-1) and is now standard 
equipment, “CEAG” Inspector’s Lamps, 
Types G.M.S. and G.M. are used exten- 


sively by coal mine officials. Described 
in Bulletin No. 105. 


“CEAG” Inspector’s Lamp ince 














PERFORATED METAL 


% 








All sizes 
and 
i thick- , 
of Holes ; i °. 
FOR SCREENING, SIZING and WASHING COAL 
The Harrington & King Perforating Company 
5637 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 Liserty STREET, NEw YorkK 


Builders since 1868 of Makers of Steam Superheaters 
Water Tube Boilers since 1898 and of Chain Grate 
of continuing reliability Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street Detroit, Ford Building 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building. NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building Houston, TEXAS, Southern Pacific Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

CHIcAGO, Marquette Building SALT LAKE City, 705-6 Kearns Building 
CINCINNATI. Traction Building SAN FraNcIsco, Sheldon Building 








ATLANTA, Candler Building WORKS Los ANGELES, 404-6 Central Building 
PHOENIX. ARIZ.. Heard Building — Bayonne, N. J. SEATTLE, L. C., Smith Building 
DALLAS, TEX., 2001 Magnolia Building HAVANA, CUBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 


Hono.uuu, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building Barberton, Ohio SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
PoRTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 








Cast Iron Pipe that can be taken up and relaid repeatedly 






2 y ee below the surface and above, without injury 
Bore, - * be SN, Ge » e _ . . 
nS : AN a 8 to its joints. Experienced laber unneces- 


sary. 


UNIVERSAL PIPE 


Wrenches the only laying equipment 


The Central Foundry 
Company 


New York Chicago Birmingham 
Dallas San Francisco 
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Tower Simplicity 


The Caldwell Tubular Tower is the 
simplest. most easily erected and most 
graceful tower on the market. Its con- 
struction—of steel tubing, rugged socket 
eastings and steel sway- race rods with 
drop-for turnbuckles—results in a 
tower of practically no wind resistance 
that will serve you long and faithfully 
This tower is built for tanks re 1,000 
to 40,000 gallon capacity. A pe spec- 
.tive tower purchaser will do well to in- 
vestigate the Caldwell Tubular. 


Send for Catalog 


W. E. Caldwell Co. 
Incorporated 
2070 Brook Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Particularly for those conditions 
which are unusual or exacting 


THE C.O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co 
Main Office and Works: Cleveland. Ohio, 
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Ramee | 


We strengthen, restore and protect @ | 
leaking, weak and impaired mine @ 
shafts, tunnels and workings, and 
eliminate water trouble. 


by the 
Weber INTRUSION Method 


Send for Booklet CA-104. 


IPS IE GAT Si oC LA OS BS NS TOES ~— RE. OREN Pat 


KW) WEBER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BUtLDING NEW YORK, Uv. Ss. A 





i] 
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HENDRICK SCREENS 


for every purpose 























ELEVATOR BUCKETS (plain and pe: forated) STACKS AND TANKS 
GENERAL SHEET AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL WORK 
~ LIGHT AND HEAVY STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


New York Office, 30 Church St. Pittsburgh Office, 544 Union Trust Bide. 
Hazleton, Penna., Office, 705 Markle Bank RI4~ 




















¢ 
COAL TIPPLE MACHINERY 2 Acid-Proof pare ii for mine water 
“STANDARD” and “JUNIOR” Shaking Screens, : a Mi by “4 
Conveyors, Car Hauls, Steel Tipples, etc. 2 Pipe Co. 
The Morrow Manufacturing Company : Bay City 
722 E. Tenth St., Wellston, Ohio E Michigan 
ian TTT sg 
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DEISTER-OVERSTROM |: 
Diagonal Deck Coal Washing Tables 


Leahy NO-BLIND "Vibrating Screens 
DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








Replace your Iron Pipe with 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


Been in use over 68 years. Used 
extensively now by the vast 








fe ay - | it f mines. Unaffected 
— _ RS 1 } } } } 1 ] ge A fumes. mor electrolysis. 
| AAS 8 Tavestigate. 
A. Wyckoff & on Co. 
Established 1855 : Elmira, N. 
UOT 








Spiral Riveted Pipe— 


Pipe mee for 48 Mie Co. 


th 
Works: Con nee 
N. Y. Office: 233 








Electric. Coal Mining Machines 
Loaders for Coal, Ore, Salt, etc. 
Locomotives for Gathering and Haulage 
All Types—Suiting All Conditions 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York St. Louis 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Charleston, W. Va., Birmingham, Denver, Seattle 





PERFORATED METALS 


SCREENS 


Cross ENGINEERING Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 





©eenenve8eeee8@ 
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PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR GOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO.PITTSBURGH.PA 
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CER WO MINE HOISTS 


Steam — Electric 


Fore very mine Service 


Illustration shows a newly designed 
band friction hoist, of medium size. 


This hoist is proving very success- 
ful in operation. 

It is built to the usual Lidgerwood 
standard quality of design, work- 
manship and material, insuring a 


smooth running, well balanced 
hoist. 


SPEED "STRENGTH SAFETY 
WITH ECONOMY IN OPERATION 
Requests for Catalogs invited 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Cleveland Portland, Ore. 


London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 








“Tool Steel’ Gear vs. Special Quenched 


A large mining property equipped two test locomotives at the same time, one with ‘‘Tool Steel’’ 
pinions, ore with a highly recommended “‘special’’ of another make, claimed to be ‘“‘as good as 
Tool Steel.’? The two locomotives operated in the same service for the same time and the pinions 
were examined and impressions taken to show wear. 


This is the impression of the 


“Tool Steel” Pinion 
This is the impression of th=—=—> 


High Grade Special 
Pinion 
After Identical Service 


They Standardized on 
“Tool Steel”’ 
Do you wonder? 





“Tool Steel’ gears last from 5 to 8 times as long as untreated and two to three times as long as 
special quenched. 


The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The 
Safety-First 
Friction Clutch 
Room Hoist 


Entirely enclosed with a steel frame. 
unskilled labor. No danger. 





Easily operated by 
No jerk. Any speed desired. 


Send for the latest Bulletin 


Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penna. 


food City 








OTTUMWA 


Electric and Steam 


HOISTS 


Ottumwa Hoists comprise a line which com- 

pletely covers the requirements of coal mines. 

Ottumwa Engineers are always available for 
consultation regarding hoisting problems._ 


Ottumwa Iron Works 


Ottumwa, Iowa 











Ottumwa Electric and Steam 

Hoists, Mine Cars, Sheave 

Wheels and _ Rollers? and 
Roller Bearing Trucks. 























DUST 





“SAMSON” 


Electric Hoists 
Gasoline Engine Hoists 





Electric Hoist 


Hoists for every class 
of mine service 


Iron Works Dept. 


English Tool 
& Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 





4-Cylinder Engine Hoist 


KEYSTONE— 


Strong, rugged guards for protect- 
ing lamps in dark places in pits, in 
and around machinery where men 
must have plenty of light in em- 
ergencies. Write for data sheets 
illustrating and describing ali types 


ELECTRIC SERVICE 
SUPPLIES CO. 


17th & Cambria Sts., Philaderphia, 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Scranton. 


Lamp Guards 











Turbine Centrifugal 


and 


Disc Fans 


Robinson Ventilating Co. 
6027 Jenkins Arcade 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Factory at Harmony, Pa. 








I A IL Ik 


HERRINGBONE GEARS 


Precision-made speed reduction units 
—any size—for any job. 
THE FALK CORPORATION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















——e innnnananenss” 
a ees FLORY HOISTS 

E 99 ac). Seeger 

>GENUINE “TOLEDO ae STEAM—ELECTRIC 

= ee ” GASOLINE 

E T DO PIPE TOOLS—WRITE for every requirement 

= Be <UsTERED 

E THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING ’ —s S. Flory Manufacturing Co. 

E MACHINE Co. Toledo, Ohio i | s«95 Liberty St., New York. Bangor, Pa. 
Faw 

















MED AR eet 
Line Shafting Equipment 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
{Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Office and Warehouse: Cincinnati Offices: Chicago and Philadelphia 





STAT EEEEE ES Ta 








‘ Made by 
; D. O. James 
E 1118 W. Monroe St. 





Slon: 


"One Universal Drive 


Chicago, Ill. 








“Sirocco” Fans and “Ventura” Fans for 
Mine Ventilation 
Complete Engineering Service 


merican Blower 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Thomas Hoists are built to meet 
every requirement of the mine 
operator and are designed and 
constructed with the sole idea of 


The illustration shows one type of 
Thomas coal hoist, being the type 
most commonly used for slope 
hoisting where the rope pull is in 
excess of 3500 pounds and where 


. RY. EQU/ py. 

eCIRe QUIPy, 
ev CINCINNATIOHIO 

c PATD.SEPT. 21-1909 


rendering efficient day-in-and-day- long lengths of cable are required. 
out service in shaft, slope or tipple ‘This hoist has patented band fric- 
hoisting, thus speeding mine pro- tion and deep flange drum. They 
ductiom; and helping to kecp the are built in various sizes to meet 
production costs low. different requirements. 





Builders of Hoists for over 30 years 


VOUEVANUEDUOUGEENUGEOUHUESUUGCUEODUUESGUONEOEDAGCOEOSUUONUCSUORUEEECU ONE OOOEDONCECAUCEEEUOEE 











Thomas Elevator Company 
29 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Rust? NO!! 


SURE-GRIP Trolley Clamps never rust up so 
that they cannot be taken down and removed 
for use in a new location. Threads are abso- 
lutely protected from effects of moisture, rust, 
etc——making the Sure-Grip good for years of 
service. They never wear out. 


SURE-GRIP Clamps are in use in a majority 
of mines throughout the country. In all, there 
are over 2,000,000 Sure-Grip Clamps in use. 


Write for sample 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
2900 to 2918 Cormany Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


URE-GRIP 
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Rugged Strength 


The outstanding rugged strength built inta 
Atlas Storage Battery Locomotives assures 
years of hard, rough service at a small cost for 
upkeep. Painstaking attention to minor parts 
as well as to the main units has made Atlas 
first among operators everywhere. Mainte- 
nance is a very small problem where Atlas 
Motors are in use. Our engineering depart- 
ment can and will solve your haulage problems. 
Our files are full of successful designs. Let 
us show them to you. 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Engineers 







Type “Ty 
for Low Coal 
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THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Steel and 
Compo.ite mine cars, and all 
kinds of mine track work. 








The Car That Stands the Roughest Service 


Irwin Mine Cars fill the requirements of every coal 
mine. They are properly pr + gprs pee to get the 
largest capacity possible with minimum weight. 
For durability, they are equipped with cold rolled 
steel floating axles, dustproof bearings, steel plate 
center bumpers, ample bracing, and many other 
features 
Write for details. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Pa. 



































Sales Offices: 
= Atlanta Chicago Cleveland New York 
= wage se Pittsburgh 
E c¢ Coast Representative: 
a United pow Steel Products Company 
= Los Angeles Portland San Francisce Seattle 
3 Export Representative: 
i United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 2 
= 
Feeds without fric- MODERN MINE PUMPS 
ver 7 tional heat and main- 9 
tains .its normal con- \ 
‘ ( sistency in all tem- 
peratures, from 40 de- 
} grees below zero to ' 
00 «od bove. 
ae oneal A > BARRETT; HAENTJENS & Co. HAZLETON, PA 
Cc) ad a E great enough to cause 
it to drip from bear- 
The Master Lubricant ing surfaces. 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Write for Bulletin Number 26 EX C E LSI O R 
The Keystone Lubricating Company FOR COAL CAR PATCHING 
weer ae iat tt Write for particulars and prices. 
Executive Offices and Works, iladelphia, Pa. 
Branches throughout the World BOSTON EXCELSIOR COMPANY 
1ith Ave. and 29th St., New York City 
___ MT “uit Mo 
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Steam Turbines, le and mult’ 
qirectly co pane ig for beit ana rope drives: i 
jeam conditions; capacities up to 15,000 Hp. 
ble a> neniond etl Seducing Gears for high 
erifu ei — . Single and multistage; for 
Catalog B71. 


Centri — t=; iene and Com rs for all de- 
liveries and al] pressures up to 125 Ibs. Catalog F71 


e Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey and Principal Cities 


mall 











FRAINGSONE COT GE) 


tes ae 
"SPEED REDUCERS ' BEVEL GEARS 
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ete = 
Uniflow Engines - Corliss tainae: Diesel Sabine 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Condensers: Compressors - Special Machinery 


WORE MRRDRERS MANUFACTURING, £2 
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[ ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Power and Electrical Machinery, Mining Machinery, Pump- 
ing Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Crushing Machinery, Steam 
and Electric Hoists, Power Transmission Machinery, Timber 
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PUMPS 


Electric, Steam, Boiler Feed 
BOYTS, PORTER & CO. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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Mancha Electric Mule 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 
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SPOT QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY 











Plymouth Locomotive at Howard, Guthery € Co.,Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives 
in Coal Mine Haulage 


In 1916, Mr. Dan Howard, President of Howard, 
Guthery & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., bought a 
PLYMOUTH Gasoline Locomotive. This proved 
so satisfactory it was quickly followed by a repeat 
order. Mr. Howard writes: 

“Our hauls are about 3000 feet and each Locomotive 
moves 12 loaded cars, or about 6% tons each trip. The 
fuel consumption does not average over 7 gallons per 
day. The cost of upkeep is very low. I selected the 
PLYMOUTH after studying the performance of many 
different makes. The simplicity of its mechanism and 
accessibility especially appealed to me, and its perform- 
ance has fully justified my judgment. I would not be 
content with any other make.” 


Write for Catalog and Performance Bulletins 
THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


PLYMOUTH 


Gasoline Locomotives 





WITH SHAYS 


POTTING in minimum time is an important 
test of the suitability of a mining locomotive. 


You can spot quicker and more accurately 
with a Shay than you can with a rod engine of 
the same power. 


Unlike the rod engine, the Shay has three 
cylinders—two are always working when one is 
centered. Thus, the Shay starts quickly and 
with its full power. 


Let us explain other Shay advantages which 
are of particular interest. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 





We shipped Watt Cars to nothern Canada 
14 years ago—had hard service and now they 
are bringing them back to the states for an- 
other mine operation. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


WATT CARS 
“The Best” 


The 
WATT 
MINING CAR 
WHEEL CO. 


Barnesville, 
| Ohio 
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Is easily applied with 
few large bolts 


is seldom shopped on ac- 
count of truck trouble. 


Holds lubricant for long 
periods. 


Is guaranteed for a year 
against hub wear. 


Has _full-floating axles 
with visible linch pins, 


PHILLIPS 
Patent Open Cap Wheel Truck 


This Truck is the ideal running-gear for 
large or small mines, light or heavy cars, 
animal or mechanical haulage. It will 
solve that problem of hard-running cars— 
on level track it runs 25 per cent easier than 
other improved trucks selling at the same 
price. 





Write us today. 


Phillips Mine & Mill Sup,ly Co. 


So. 23rd and Janz Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MRANALENSEDNEOOCAEOOEDEONNONHOCUEAOOOUEANAOOsOnOnOONS 


Free From Acids 


The purity of Ohio Cup Grease is 
your protection against acids or fillers 
reaching the bearings. It is made 
from pure materials and contains no 
lumps, grit, acid or foreign matter of 
any kind. 

It does not solidify in the cups, or gum up 
the bearings, but is a smooth lubricant that 
reduces friction to a minimum and saves 
power. 


Write for ‘a free testing 
sample and our booklet on 
Ohio Lubricating Greases. 


uy 
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ROEBLING 
WIRE ROPE 


“From ore to finished product 
Roebling Wire Rope is subject to 
scientific treatment, exacting tests 
and skilled workmanship. 


* Ie is the product of 80 years of 
wire rope manufacture. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 
BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 

















Standard in 75% of Mines 


“Superior” Bit Steel and 
Finished Bits assure superior 
performance. All sizes and 
types. Uniform in quality 
and finish. Our guarantee 
of performance and_ service 
life is worth investigating 


Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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» “SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES | 


ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR MINE CARS 
SAL OR PNEUMATIC DRIVE) CAR CONTROL AND CAGING EQUIPMENT 


(GRAVITY, Et 




















— 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
nh — —4 PA. 

THE MECHANICAL SPRAGGER ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR 
AUTOMATIC TRIP. CONTROL EQUIPMENT STANDARD GAUGE RAILROAD CARS 











Represented by 


LAKE SHORE ENGINE WORKS, 
Marquette, Michigan. 











PORTER LOCOMOTIVES 


FOR STRIPPING AND 
YARD HAULAGE 


H.R. PORTER Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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— WRITE FOR CATALOG = 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Company 
SEE OUR AQVERTIOE NENT + in THE FIRST 13 issue OF EACH MONTH 











PLIAGE 


POWER UNITS 


To produce umailing power economically 


ine ©. 


y Dynamo& Engi 
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+ ++Penna. 








FFFICIENT, economical haul- 
ing. Find out about storage 
battery locomotives for your 
hauling. The Ironton is the best 
storage battery locomotive. 











The Ironton Engine Co. 


Ironton, Ohio 
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Their extraordinary length of good 
service is the outstanding feature of 
LOBDELL wheels. 


It is the result of over eighty-five years 
of wheel making experience and is 
demonstrated by the experiences of 
hundreds of satisfied users. 


Send us your specifications for prices. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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[f it’s a Helmick— 
that’s all you need know! 


Depend upon it—there’s no such thing as a 
sturdier, easier going, more trouble-free Mine 
Car than the Helmick. 


For 35 years it has been made to suit the 
toughest conditions — and it’s made good 
everywhere. 


Any type you need. 
Let us know where we can reach you. 


Fa Rite MALLE. 


FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 


5 














Air Line 


Transportation 


When you haul coal aerially, you’re the 
dictator of your tonnage—the weather-man 
isn’t. Your aerial tramway buckets calmly 
deliver their guaranteed tonnage, while surface 
traffic is tied up tight by snow or flood, ice or 
mud. 


B & B Two-Bucket Aerial Tramways have 
everything to recommend them economically: 
reasonable installation cost; low operating 
cost, both for wages and power (when used) ; 
extraordinarily low upkeep cost. 


If your “per ton” cost of haulage seems un- 
reasonably high, consult our Tramway Depart- 
ment. We will tell you frankly whether or 
not aerial transportation will solve your 


difficulty. 


Write for questionnaire on which 
to tell us your haulage trou- 
bles. Ask also for Catalog No. 9. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO. 
New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 


B&B 


Two-Bucket 
Aerial Tramways 


GR-277 
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“DUR ABIL” ERICO Portable 


Ti CniPince Arc Welding Outfits 


Sizes for 


TITANIUM STEEL FROG 250 Volts 275 Volts 500 Volts 


Re-ordered again and again after searching test, be- 250-volt outfit weighs only 50 Ib. Current range 
cause of these proven practical advantages : 15 to 200 amperes. Ideal for arc weld bonding and 
general arc welding. Very attractive new low price. 





. One-piece heavy casting. 
. Standard track bolts used throughout. Write for literature and quotation. 


1 
2 
3. More metal in all parts. 
4. Anti-corrosive—permanently—and built right The Electric Railway Improvement Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


at a right price by men who know. 





No waiting—shipments immediately from stock. 





One Bad Splice can ruin 
the best wiring system 


OKONITE SPLICING MATERIALS 
Make Dependable Joints 


“‘Okonite’’ Tape (Splicing) ‘‘Manson’’ Tape (Friction) 
‘“‘Dundee A & B’’ Tapes (Friction). ‘‘Okonite’’ Cement 


RST NS 8 ere — Se 
percent oe — — A — rn —_ . 
om — es arrange ohne ii 
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Ss Super Service 
CORDS and CABLES for MINES 


ROME WIRE CO. 


Splices, Spikes, Frogs and witches 
UNITED STATES. RAIL Co. Rome, N. Y. <R> Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


CUMBERLAND. MARYLAND 


{ pSll:sy, Established 1902 rong aes ic, N. J 
| L. A. GREEN NAG K First National _ ee a" i tala 
it Rails and Mine Bank Building Sales Offices: New = Francisco Atlanta 

\ Equipment isles Central Hlectrio Co., Chicago. Pettingell- Andrews 

i + F ashioned from ae Titanium Steel - cinnati. “Novelty Oe ng ma Philadelphia, sath 

i : 

| 

i} 
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ae WR) NEW cnd RELAYING RAILS 


Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 

and Accessories Zt mac Ny Ques 
12-16-20-25-30-35-40-45-Ibs. per yd. PITTSBURGH - PENNSYLV, 

Huntington, W. Va. New YorK- JERSEY CiTy- PHILADELPHIA- HAMILTON, O. 
































Nolan Automatic Caging Systems 


for use at 
.shaft bottoms, on tipples with any kind of dump, and at 
the head of incline. 


THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE Co. 


et 
Bowerston, Ohio 











Spurr’s & McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
P li 7 l d Co a a} G l f mi — Og Spurr’ Ae ‘Political Y Commercial Geology, 
n postpa: on approva 

olitical an mmercl ecology H  5°jPagree'to return the book postage prepaid or remit for it within 

561 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $5.00 net, postpaid. 5 oe ’ —, . 2 Be 
This book shows the ‘actual situation as to the dis- - Regular subscriber to Coal Age?..........ccesccccccccccecces 
tribution and ownership of the world’s mineral H p> cond LeSE SSS SS SS SURE EEEN Sd DOC AOS Ooh ERR aed beau Se 
wealth. It discusses thoroughly the relation of g Name of Company 2.2.2 2./222IIIIIIIIIDDIIIIDDDDIDDDD I 
. ses a TRI RIED ao cans nc She Reece as 
| "ad to industry, commerce and political econ ; Book cant = approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Coneds 

® ; e only F 
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Service 


One of the things which have contributed to the 
high standing of “Cincinnati” Track Equipment 
throughout the coal fields is the service behind it. 
No matter what your requirements or problems 
“Cincinnati” experience and “Cincinnati” facili- 
ties are at your service. Standard “Cincinnati” 
track accessories are always immediately available. 


The “CINCINNATI” 
Frog & Switch Company 


Cincinnati, O. 


Representatives: 
New York: The Herbert Crapster Co., Inc., 1 Madison Ave. 
Charleston: Mr. F. Keith Holmsted 
Chicago: S. W. Lindheimer, First National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: T. H. Edelblute Co., Wabash Bldg. 


Mug oe ea. a“ - pe —_ Pea SP en a - a“ ~ Gries 


- 
Fd 4 a 


/. Titan’’ \ 


—the Original One-Piece 
Titanium Steel Frog 





Ground Throw with Spring Connecting Rod 

In two sizes. Type ASD2 for 12 to 35 Ib. rails and 
DLSD2Z for 40 to 50 Ib. rails. 

Made of malleable iron, die formed and forged steel. 
Switch points prevented from breakage. 
































That Weir Titan Frogs meet and the standard by which all 
every need for stability and per- others must be judged. 


manence in modern coal mine Jy common with all Weir standard 







































track construction has been amply 
demonstrated in service for sev- 
eral years. The Titan is the origi- 
nal one-piece titanium steel frog 


track equipment Titan Frogs and 
complete Titan Frog turnouts are 
always ready for shipment upon 
receipt of order. 


WEIR FROG CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Established 1882. 
Largest and oldest 
concern specializing in 
mine track-work. 
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. 

are ‘‘sold by test” 

You cannot dis- 
Find out today about our 90-day trial plan 
. | 
| Hutsurt Oi, & Grease Co. 

count experience Specialists in Mining Lubricants Philadelphia, Pa. 
OUUUULEENELEUAETUL UOSEEREAUUELELUUOEGUDGEEAEQUEUAUOUUUOGUOREREREGUAOUOUGOOUGUDEGREEREDOAOGGEOONEDEODEAUAOGONSEOUNONOES 
When experience is built into mine Wg 
track equipment its value cannot be H 
discounted. Often the experience of H 
individuals concerned with design and 5 


construction marks the difference 
between commonplace and_  dis- 
tinguished results. 


if Experience is back of every Central 

iii frog, switch, crossing, switch stand or 

turnout you buy. Each unit embodies 

HI the crystallized experience of the 

qd members of this organization in 
7 





serving the trackage needs of the coal 


industry for years. 


CHICAGO Re CINCINNATI. : BUFFALO 


Write for full particulars 
ST.LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 


i | THE CENTRAL 
1 2 FROG & SWITCH CO. 


' CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Leschen Mine Hoisting Ropes 


Leschen Wire Ropes for mine hoisting are furnished 
in both Round and Patent Flattened Strand construc- 
tions and in different grades of material. For heavy 
work we recommend 
. Hercules (Red-Strand) 
Rope. Every Leschen 
rope is rigidly tested to in- 
sure constant uniformity. 





64 Years in Business 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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Can You 
Laugh at the 
..Weather Man 


or are your operations 
suspended on account 
of impassable roads? 


Investigate hauling 
from mine to railroad 
or plant by the ; 


Lak Ts ERR ET 








Automatic 
Aerial Tramway 


We can give you many 
interesting facts. 


| MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT = 


intone Equipuitent Corporation 
= 25 Church Street, New York City 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


A Classified Index of Advertisers in this Issue 
For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 




















Aerial Tramways 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 


Air Aftercoolers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Air Receivers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Angles, Beams, Channels, etc. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Armature Repair Machinery 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Armatures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 


Ash Wandling Machinery 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Bars 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Battery Boxes 
Paragon Electric Co. 


Bearings. Ball & Rubber 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings, Brass or Bronze 
Flood City Mfg. Co 


Belt Dressing 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Belts, Conveyor 
Brown Hoisting Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Belts, Elevator 
Brown Hoisting Mchry. Co. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Bit Steel & Mining Mch. Bits 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 


Blowers 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Boilers, Water Tube 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Bolts & Nuts 
International Nickel Co. 


Bonding Machines 
Electric Railway Impt. Co. 
Rail Welding & Bonding Co, 


Books, Technical 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Box Car Loaders 
Link-Belt Co. 

Breaker Machinery 
Vulean Iron Works 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 


Breakers, Circuit, Electric 
(See Circuit Breakers, 
Electric) 


Buckets, Clamshell 
Link-Belt Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Buckets. Coal Handling 
Link-Belt Co. 


Buckets, Elevator 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Buildings. Steel 
Corrugated Bar Co., Inc. 


Cableways 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Cagers, Automatic 
Car- Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Cares 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Wrks 


Car Hauls 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Kink-Belt Co. 





Car Loaders (See Box Car 
Loaders) 


Car Stops, Automatic 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 


Cars and Car Wheels 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co.. L. B. 

Helmick Foundry-Mch. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Lorain Steel Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Care, Mine Air Compressor 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Cars, Roller Bearings for 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Castings 

Falk Corp. 

International Nickel Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vulean Iron Works 


Castings, Iron cr Steel 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 


Cement Guns 
Cement-Gun Co.. Inc. 


Chains 
Link-Belt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Chutes 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Circuit Breakers, Electric 
Automatic Reclosing Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. 

General Electric Co. 


Clamps, Trolley Wire 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Clutches, Friction 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 


Coal 
(See Special Index page 42) 


Coal & Ash Handling Mchry. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coal Drills, Elec. & Pneumatic 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 


Coal Mining Plants 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coal Storage & Rehandling 
Mehry. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Coke Oven Drawing and 
Leveling Machines 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 


Commutators 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 


Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cement-Gun Co.. Inc 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Concentrators 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 


Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 


Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun Co.. Inc. 


Consulting Engineers (See 
Alphabetical Index) 


Controller Equipment 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 








Controllers 
General Electric Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Controllers,, Hoist 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Chain 
Brown Hoisting Mchry. Co. 


Conveyors, Chain Flight 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Conveyors, Coal 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Cranes 
Link-Belt Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Cranes, Locomotive 

Brown Hoisting Mchry. Co. 
Erie Steam Shovel Co 
Hoar Shovel Co., Ine. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Crossings (See Switches, 
Frogs and Crossings) 


Crushers, Coal 

American Pulverizer Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Brown Hoisting Mechry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Penn Crusher Co. 

Vulean Iron Works 


Dealers’ Machinery 

(Rail, Pipe and Mis. Equip.) 
Armstrong & Co., A. 
Bridell Co., Ine, W. C. 
Carlin — Co., J. Hi: 
Cohen & Son. L. 

Duquesne Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Foster, i ee 

Frank, M. K. 

Furest & Freidman Co. 
Green, 

Gregory Electric Co. 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Miller-Owen* Electric Co. 
Moorhead Elec. Mehry. Co. 
Morrison & Risman Co. 
National Steel Rail Co. 
Old Ben Coal Corp. 

Old Hickory Powder Plant 
Pittsburgh Boiler & Mch. 


Co. 

Pgh. Mining Mchry. Co. 
Power Mchy. Exchange, Ine. 
Sherwood, E. C. 
Standard Rail & Steel Co. 
Superior Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., W. A. 


Diamond Core Drill, Contract- 
ing 

Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Hoffman Bros. 
Punxsutawney D. & C. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Dies, Plain & Form Forging 
Little Giant Co. 


Drafting Materials (See Eng. 
Instruments and Supplies) 


Dredg 
aoa a Co., Inc. 


Driers, Sand ; 
Electrie Service Supplies Co. 


Drills, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Core 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Drills, Electric 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Elec’l Tool Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 





Drills, Electric (Portable) 
Cincinnati Elec’! Tool Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Drills, Power 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills, Rock 
Chicago Pneumatic Tooi Co. 


Dump Protectors 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Dumps, Crossover 

Helmick Foundry-Mch. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Dumps, Rotary 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dynamite & High Explosives 
(See Explosives) 


Dynamos (See Generators) 


Electric Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Electrical Apparatus & Sup- 
plies 
General Electric Co. 


Electrical Equipment (Used) 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Gregory Elec. Co 
Miller-Owen Elec. Co. 
Power Mchry. Elec. Co. 


Elevators and Conveyors 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Link-Belt Co. 

Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 


Engineering Instruments and 
Supplies 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 
Gurley, W. & L E. 


Engineering & Technical 
ooks 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Engines, Corliss 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Engines, Hoist and Haulage 
Vulean Iron Works 


Engines, Oil 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


| Engines, Steam 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 


Engines, Steam Una-Flow 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery 
Erie Steam Shovel Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Excelsior , 
Boston Excelsior Co. 


Fans, Ventilating 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Robinson Ventilating Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Fittings, Wire Rope 
(See Rope Wire) 


Floodlights, Portable 
General Electric Co. 


Gage Cocks 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Lo: 
comotive 


Ohio Brass Co. 


Gear Cases 
Electric Service Supplies Co 





Gears 
Falk Corp 
Fawcus Machine Co. 
James Mfg. Co., D. O 
Medart Co. ; 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Gears, Speed poten 
James Mfg. Co., D. 


Generators and Generating 
Units 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Grates, Traveling 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Greases 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Ohio Grease Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Standard Oil Co. 


Grinders, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Hammers, Power 

Little Giant Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Hangers (See Pulleys) 
menemetie, Are & Incandes- 

ohio Brass Co. 
Headlights, Locomotive 

Electric Service Supplies Co, 

General Electric Co. 


Hitchings, Mine Car 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 


Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., S. 


Hoists, Dock 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Hoists, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


English Tool & Supply Co. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Thomas Elevator Co. 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Hoists, Mine 
Flood City Mfg. £9. 


Hoists, Mine, Steam ‘& 
Electric 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 


Hoists, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hoists. Room 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 


Hoists, Steam |: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
English Tool & Surply Co 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. “Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery vo. 
Thomas Elevator Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Hose, Air 
Chicago Pneumatie Too) Co. 


Incline Plane Machinery 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Insulators. Section 
Electric Railway Equip. Co 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Lamps, Are & Ineadescent 
General Electric Co. 


Lamps, Electrie 
Concordia Electric Co. 
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Lathes, Wood & Metal 
Little Giant Co. 


Lightning Arresters _ 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Leaders, Box Car (See Box 
Car Loaders) 


Loaders, Coal 
Lake Superior Loader Co. 


Loaders, Wagon & Truck 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Leading Booms 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives,  : <—e Air 
Porter Co., H. K. 
Vulcan als Works 


Locomotives, Electric 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mig. Co. 


Locomotives, Gasoline 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Lecomotives, Geared 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Inc. 


Lecomotive, Steam 

Lima Locomotive Wks. Inc. 
Porter Co., H. K. 

Vulcan Iron Works 


Locomotives, no. Battery 
Atlas Car & M Co. 
General lectie Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Ironton Engine Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Mancha Storage 

Locomotive Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Battery 


Lubricants 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Ohio Grease Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Vacuum Oil Co. 


Lubricators 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ohio Grease Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Machinery, Special 
Vulean Iron Works 


Machines, Shoveling 
Lake Superior Loader Co. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus 
American Blower 
Buckeye Blower Co. 


Metal, Monel (see Monel 
Metal) 


Mine Doors Automatic 
American Mine Door Co. 


Mine Timbers, Stee! 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Miners’ Lam 
Concordia Electric Co. 


Mining Machines 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Mining Machines, Chain and 
P-ancher 

Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Monel Metal 
International Nickel Co. 


Motors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
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Nickel 
International Nickel Co. 


Oll & Grease Cups 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ohio Grease Co. 


Oils 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Perforated Metals 
Harrington & King Perfor- 
ating Co. 


Picking Tables 

Jeffrey Mig. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. : 

Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 


Pipe 
Michigan Pipe Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Pipe Cutting & Thread. Mchy. 
Toledo Pipe Thread Mch. Co. 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 


Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 


Pipe, Woo 
Wyckoff 7 Son Co., A. 


Power Transmission Mchry. 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Pulleys, Shafting & Hangers 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Medart Co 


Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
American Pulverizer Co. 


Pump Plungers 
International Nickel] Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Pump Valves 
International Nickel Co. 


Pumps, Air 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Deming Co. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Pumps, Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Pumps, Electric Power 
Scranton Pump Co 


Pumps, Pneumatic Air Lift 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Pumps, Power 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Deming Co. 

Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Vacuum 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Rail Bonds 

American Stee] & Wire Co. 
E ectric Railway Impt. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. ; 

Rail Welding & Bonding Co, 


Rail Bracers 
Foster Co., L. B. 


Rails and Rail Joints 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Green, L. A. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


U. S. Rail Co. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 





Road Building Machinery 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Road Grader: 


Erie Steam. Shovel Co. 


Roller Bearings 
(See beacean Ball & Roller) 


Rope, Manila and Jute 
— & Bascom Rope 
0. 


Rope, Transmission 


Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co. 

Rope, Wire 

— & Bascom Rope 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
International Nickel Co. 


Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Rotary Kilns, etc. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Safety Appliances _ 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Scales 
Streeter Amet Weighing & 
Recording Co. 


Schools & Colleges (See Con- 
sulting Engrs. Directory) 


Scraper Loaders 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Screens & Perforated Sheeting 
Charleroi Iron Works 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Harrington & King Perfor- 

ating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch F S. Co. 
Montgomery XGoMt Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 


Second-Hand Equipment (See 
Searchlight gage 
Armstrong & Co.. 

Bridell Co., Inc., w Cc. 
Carlin Machine Co.. J. H. 
Cohen & Son Co., as: 
Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co. 
Foster, L. B. 

Furest & Freidman Co. 
Green, L. 

Gregory Electric Co. 
Lindheimer, 8. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Moorhead Elec. Machy, 
Morrison & Reisman .” 

National Steel Rail Co. 
Old Ben Coal Corp. 

Oid Hickory Powder Plant 
Pittsburgh Boller & Mch. 


Co. 
Pgh. Mining Mchry. Co. 
Power Mach. Exchange, Inc. 
Sherwood. E. C. 
Standard Rail & Steel Co. 
Superior Elec. & we, Co, 
Zelnicker Supply Co., A. 


Sheaves and Rollers 
Medart Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Shoring, “wg = Mines 
Foster Co.. L. 


Shoveling Machines 
Lake Superior Loader Co. 


Shovels, Electric 
Erie Steam Shovel Co. 
Thew Shovel Co 


Shovels, Steam 

Erie Steam Shovel Co. 
Hoar Shovel Co., Inc. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Pignal Systems 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Se, Trolley Wire 
Ohio Brass Co. 





Sprocket Wheel: 

Caldwell Co., eo. W. CE. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Medart Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 


Starters, Motor 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 


Stocks, Dies, Vises 
Toledo Pipe Thread. Mch.Co. 


Stokers, Hand 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Stokers, Mechanical 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng’g Corp, 


Stripping Machinery 
Lrie Steam Shovel Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Surveyin: Instruments (See 
Engineering Instruments) 


Switchboards, Power 
General Electric Co. 


Switches, Frogs & Crossings 
Central Frog & Switch Co. 
Cin’ti Frog & Switch Co. 
Green, A. 

Egyptian Iron — 
Foster Co., L. 

Helmick Veaharg-tten, Co. 
Weir Frog Co. 


Tables, Coal Washing 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 


Tanks, Wood and . 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Tapes, Insulating 
Okonite Co., The 


Telephone Equipment 
Paragon Electric Co. 
Rome Wire Co. 


Telephones, Mine 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Testing Laboratories (See 
Consulting Engs. Directory) 


Thermostats, Motor 
Automatic Reclosing Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. 


Ties, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Tipples and Tipple mui. 
Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 
Helmick Foundry-Mch. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch., F. & S. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Towers, Wat 

Caldwell Go. Inc.. E. 
Hauser-Stander Tans “Co. 
Track Specialists 

Green, L. A. 


Tracks, Portable Rail, etc. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Central Frog & Switch Co. 
Cinti. Frog & Switch Co. 
Egyptian Iron _ 
Foster Co., L. 

Lorain Steel Co. 
Weir Frog Co. 


Tramways, Aerial (See Aerial 
Tramways) 


Transformers 
General Electric Co. 


Trench Machines 
Erie Steam Shovel Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Railway Equip. Co 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co 
Post-Glover Electric Co. | 
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ee —— Bushings 
ectric Railway Equip. 
Ohio Brass Co. om Oe 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Electric Railway Equin., Co, 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Trolley Wire 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Tubes, Boiler (See Boiler 
Water Tubes) 


Turbines, steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
paerett. wes & Co. 
eLaval Steam Turbi 
Genera) Electric Co. a 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Valves 
International Nickel Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Ventilators 
American Blower Co. 


Fomberiee, Coal 
eister Concentr, 
Deister Mac chine’ Ge. ™~ 
France-Focgoet, A. 
Sink Bets Co. 
ontgomery Coal W, 
2 a 4 ashing 


"Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Water Columns 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Waterproofing, Compound and 
Materials 
Weber Engineering Co. 


Water Softening and Purify- 
ing Apparatus 
Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 


Weigh Baskets (See Tipp! 
and Tippie Keuipment>” 


Weight Recorders, Automatic 
Streeter Amet Weighing & 
Recording Co. 


Welders 
Flood City Mfg. Zo. 
Rail Welding & Bonding Co. 


oe. ro ge | 

ectric Railwa 

Ohio Brass Co. . a 
Rail Welding & Bonding Co. 


Welders, Electric, Portable, 
Eleet ae me il 

ectric Railway Impt. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. sf “a 
Rail Welding & Bonding Co. 


Welding Apparatus 
Electric Railway Impt. Co. 
General a Co. 
Ohio Brass Co 
Rail Welding & Bonding Co. 


Welding Electrodes 
Rail Welding & Bonding Co. 


whem, Car (See Cars and 
Car Wheels) 


Wire and Cable 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Anaconda Copper M'ing Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 

Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 
Paragon Electric Co. 
Roeblings’ Sons Co., J. A. 
Rome ‘re Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Wire & Gates 
Okonite Co., 


Wire, Insulated 
Rome Wire Co. 


Wire, Trolley (See Trollev 
Wire) 


Besulabed 





Special Index to Coal Advertisers 


Peal, Peacock & Kerr 


Penn Coal & Coke Corp. 
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When you think of Steel—think of Carnegie 
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CORRUGATED BAR COMPANY, INC. 


Buftalo.N.Y. 


ATLANTA,GA.- BOSTON. MASS - BUFFALO. NY. - CHICAGO, ILL.- CLEVELAND, O.- DETROIT, MICH. 
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The rougher the 
treatment—the 
clearer evidence 


of TIREX durability 









Give TIREX rubber-armored Cable a chance 
to demonstrate its endurance on your cutting 
machines and loaders. Watch it as it is pulled 


over rough, sharp edges of rock and slate or © 


left lying in muck or acid water. Not until 
you see TIREX Cable at work will you fully 
appreciate how much punishment it will stand. 
The extraordinary dura- 


jury to the conductors from outside causes. It 
is today a well recognized fact that rubber- 
sheathed cords and cables — when properly 
made—will last many times as long as cables 
with other types of covering. 
The peculiar construction of TIREX Cable 
insures flexibility and eliminates the danger of 
kinking. Install TIREX 





bility of TIREX Cable 
is due largely to the 
TIREX “rubber armor” 
—a tough, wear-resisting 
sheath which prevents in- 





We manufacture electrical wires 
and cables for all purposes, insu- 
lated with rubber, cambric or paper. 


and keep upkeep down. 
Let us send you a sample 
—-or particulars — and 
quotations. 








SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE (@ 


MANUFACTURERS 
20) DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 9 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


- TIREX - 


The Simplex Cable that wears like a Cord Tiré 
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Paragon Mine Cable 


(Same Quality as IRONITE) 


Very Durable and Serviceable 


Lvsgh 
Rt 
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Let us figure with you on your requirements 
and send you samples. 
We can save you money and give you better Service 


Paragon ElectricCo. Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Test on Shaker Screens at 


Legitt's Creek Colliery 





Time Service on 12 Shaker Jackets Each 


Manganese Bronse Monel Metal 


Daye Daye 
48 118 
80 88 
$5 80 
se 4 
4 125 
88 131 
42 81 
9 121 
61 8 
se 105 
99 92 

2 430 


Average 64-S/4 days Average 105 days 
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Monel Metal Screen in colliery of 
Legitt’s Creek Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Legitt’s Creek Colliery Tests 
Prove the Economy of 
Monel Metal Shaker Screens 


By actual records of service under exactly 
parallel conditions of sizing at Legitt’s 
Creek, manganese bronze screens were out- 
lasted 60% by Monel Metal. Other mines 
report still greater superiority for this 
tough, corrosion resistant nickel alloy. 


Strictly on the equipment cost basis, Monel 
Metal screens save money. And they save 
also in labor for replacement. 


Why not cut your costs by installing Monel 
Metal screens? 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Producers also of Malleable Nickel in Sheet, 
Rod and other commercial forms 





View of exterior of Legitt’s al 
Creek Colliery 4 
Scranton, Pa. 
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UN-OF-MINE coal, at the rate of 
1000 tons per hour, is dumped, ele- 
vated to screen house, separated into five 
sizes and loaded into railroad cars, over 


UINN-BELT 
(2672 


Shaking Screens. 


LINK-BELT 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
New York - 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Buffalo - - - + 745 Ellicott Square 
oston - - + = «= « «+ 49 Federal St. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat'l Bank Bide. 
Pittsburgh - + + +335 Fifth Ave. Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
St. Louis - 705 Olive Street Cleveland - - - 329 Rockefeller Bldg. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700S. Western Ave. 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts, 


CHICAGO, 300 W. 


A Recent Link-Belt Plant 


Link-Belt equipment at this completely 
Link-Belt designed-and-built plant. 


It is another practical example of 
Link-Belt work. Whatcan we do for you? 


EGG PICKING REFUSE BOX “MIXING CONVEYOR 


TABLE 


wa 


View in picking house. 


mps. 
373 
COMPANY . 
Pershing Road 


Detroit- - 
Kansas City, Mo. - 
Denver- = - 


INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 


4222 Woodward Ave. Louisville, Ky. - - $321 Starks Bldg. 
307 Elmhurst Bldg. New Orleans, - - 504 Carondelet Bidg. 
520 Boston Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
Atlanta - - + = 24 Marietta St. Link-Belt Limited - Toronto and Montreal 


New York. 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 709 Main St. 
Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St. Seattle, 820 First Ave. S. Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


LINK-BELT 

















